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THE DESERT TEAMSTER. 
By RICHARD SCRACE. 


OON will the desert teamster, as did the buffalo hunter, 
Become but a wraith and a theme for the voice of tra- 
dition; 
He will pass and his place in the cycles to come, will be taken, 
But not by other men like him, or anything living. 


Here is the mining camp, and an outfit ready for starting: 

Teamster and swamper both, as silent and red as Apaches. 

The swamper works the brakes; the teamster, his horses: 

He picks up the jerk-line, sombrero aslant on his forehead. 

Then, trained athlete he—of the sky-circled desert-arena- 

Mounts the great wheel and throws himself high on the wagon 
box, 

With a sweeping glance behind, to make sure a 

Loosens the brake with a bang, and gathers the slack rein. 

The horses line up, full a score, and veterans most of them, 

Twitching and pricking their ears to the driver's jargon 

A mixture of oaths, it is, Mexican, English and Indian— 

Yelled out; the leaders and wheelers respond to them. 

They think it no jargon; the nerves in them, tense and con- 
straining, 

They stretch the great dragging chain taut that holds them to 
@&ether, 


And out of the town they go, to the withering desert. 


ll is ready: 


Day after day, burning sand over thousands of acres; 

Day after day, blazing sky with its azure unclouded: 

Over the yellow sand crawling, away to the low sun-baked foot 
hills. 

Through parched sage chaparral, on to the bald blistered moun- 
tains. 
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All the color of stunted nature, a brown, dull and lifeless, 

Day after day. Then black night and hot sand to lie down on; 

A pipe more or less of tobacco, smoked out in the silence, 

And blankets under the wagon, to sleep till gray morning. 

Enduring fierce hardship and loneliness rugged and dreary, 

With the low, steady creak of the wheels, as they hardly seem 
turning; 

Days of deadly monotony, then days that bristle with danger. 

Over the arid foothills of white scalded alkali, 

On to the mountains, desolate, lifeless, forbidding. 

Under such strain, men go mad, in the great Gila desert. 

f in those two silent ones there is smould’ring a passion, 

Aught of foreboding sombre, or lurking ill will of the other, 

Soon there'll be wild work, wreckage of life, and one less on the 
journey. 


"Tis good, honest work, the steering a ship on the ocean, 

Between icebergs and fogs, and mayhap on a rock to be found 
ered. 

But here are two giants of wagons, with ore top-heavy, 

To engineer down the incline, groaning, crunching and sliding, 

Where the curves are so sharp of the mountain road scattered 
with boulders 

That the horses jump over the span-chain, and throw their 
strength outward, 

And pull away from the inner wall of the mountain 

To haul the lumbering things round the side of the cafion. 

Now there’s a turn in the road, round a precipice winding; 

Now there’s a thoroughfare leading them close by a chasm. 

Then again it shoots through a region of titanic boulders. 

Sometimes the wagons may chance to swing out at false tangent ; 

Sometimes there’s a projecting rock in the turn of the roadway: 

Sometimes the men jump, but mostly they stick to the outfit 

Over the grade to plunge—men, horses and wagons, 

“The brakes—at times do they fail—or the gear snap,” you're 
asking? 

There is many an unmarked grave on the edge of the desert— 

Wrecked wagons, and whitening bones that will answer that 
question. 


The teamsters, their lives full of fierce light and menacing 


shadow, 

Isolation almost primeval, and dullness and danger 

The trick of the brake, every link in the chain that they tight- 
ened 

Bringing the desert towns closer and spreading their wealth 
through the country- 

By these shall the mining-camp lore be so much the richer. 


From Mojave across the Death Valley the old trail is passing; 


The life-line soon fades from the treacherous palm of the desert, 


3ut the seven days’ march through a land of implacable peril 
Leaves many a sinister sign for the future road-maker. 


Guelph, Canada, 
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HUMBOLDT INDIANS. 
A SHETCH. 
By WINIFRED S. FRY. 


ETI CT RET TFT 


in writing of the Indians of the Pacific Coast, where 


T* WRITING of the North American Indians, especially 


the division into petty tribes is a well-known element 


of confusion to the student, he is the wisest writer who 








indulges in the fewest generalizations. No man can know all 
Indians well, and his word is the most sufficient who speaks 
from his own observation; his contribution to the Book of Facts 


is most worthy who, not attempting to tell the whole story, 


strives to tell his own tale faithfully. Thoreau once said, “We 
must look a long time before we can see.” Certainly it is true 


that we must live with a people a long time before we can truly 
know them; and perhaps the more we know of them the less 
we Say about our knowing. It is the rapid-transit newspaper- 
man who makes the most copy. 

So, in order to be wise in mine Own conceit, | would make it 





clearly understood that, in the tollowing article, | write only of 
the Indians on my own home-plot, i.e., the Indians of Humboldt 
County, California. Inasmuch as the basketry of this county 
has acquired a merited popularity throughout the whole United 
States, perhaps some few facts about these Indians themselves, 
as they live and move and have their being, may prove of in- 
terest. 

In Humboldt county (within an area of some 3500 square 
miles) there were four distinct tribes of Indians—distinect in 
language, custom, and tradition. These were the Hupa, the 
Upper Klamath-River, the Lower Klamath, and the Mad-River 
and Table-Bluff. The remnants of these tribes are still with us, 
but the tribal differences have grown less and less with the 
Indian’s general adaptation to his changed condition. There 
are no distinguishable differences in the basket-work of these 
various tribes. But in their language and ceremonial, the dif 
ferences live on. A generation ago when there was any inter 
course between the neighboring tribes, it was carried on by 
means of interpreters—men who, living on the border-land, had 
learned to speak both languages. Now it is the common thing 
for the Indians to talk English to their tribal cousins when they 
need a common medium of speech. 

Some of these languages are very hard for a “white man” to 
learn. The Hupa’s language, for instance, is full of peculiar 
sounds made in the throat—sounds very hard to imitate. The 


Illustrated from photographs by A. W. Erickson. 
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Upper Klamath, on the other hand, is easier for us to learn, and 


it contains some truly beautiful and euphonious words; such 


as: ‘“nena-mich,” little one; “na-vish,” pretty; “yu-ko-ko,” new, 
etc. These languages contain no preposition, no idiom, no gen- 


der, no cases. And there exists no writing 


Of the Indian ceremonial and tradition it is verv hard to gain 


satisfactory information. The things one learns must be learned 
a little here and a little there; from one Indian today, fron an- 
other next year; just as times and opportunities propitiate. And 
to get the facts at all, one needs to do one’s questioning with 
the utmost tact and sympathy. The Indian needs to feel you 


are his friend before he will confide in you; he needs to feel that 
you are not questioning him in the spirit of impudence, and that 
you will not laugh at him or at his story. For much of my in 
formation concerning their very interesting legends | am in- 
ted to a gentleman and his wife who were stationed for some 
years near the Indian reservation in this county. These people 
appreciated the Indians, were kind to them, won their regard: 


and as a result learned from them much of their folk-lore which 


I believe few others have been able to obtain. 
So the Indian’s own reticence on matters of his tradition is 


the first difficulty one meets in seeking for the information: a 
reticence fostered by a variety of other feelings. To the “old- 
time’ Indians, the traditions are sacred, and he guards them as 
we would guard our hearth-stone from the _ police-reporter’s 


gaze, and even though you may get him to tell you someting, he 


does not want you to tell that he has told! To the younger 


generation of Indians—many of them—the reticence is born of 
a tar different motive; he does not wish to talk about the old 


wavs because he feels himself above them; he condemns them 


as “old-stvle!” And still another cause for this reserve comes 
from a natural dignity which resents the kind of cross-examin 


ation to which the white man submits the Indian in his eaget 
*h for Indian truth. Such questioning, instead of being done 
vith tact, is often done with an assurance and persistence which 
cannot but offend. Fancy opening one’s heart to a person who 
asked us in so many bold, bare words who we said our prayers 
to! Fancy explaining our domestic economy to some one who 


crudely demanded of us what we had to eat! Yet this is the 


sort of thing that goes on. It is the rushing-in of fools while 
the angels wait outside. But we cannot blame the Indian if he 


confuses the fools and angels, and preserves an equal silence 
before both. 
Still another difficulty, which the student must meet in trying 


to make anything like a composite picture from these frag- 
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mentary parts, lies in the fact that to the Indian himself there 
seems to exist no composite picture: to him there seems to be 
neither guiding-thread nor connecting link between these scat- 
tered fragments. 

And then, besides the difficulty of the Indian’s own reticence. 
and besides the difficulty in the nature of the folk-lore itself, the 
student seeking this information must face the other great 
difficulty of the people’s own peculiar condition. The Indian is 
no longer noble in his tradition. He is no longer noble in hie 
barbaritv. neither is he nobly civilized. It is hard to see what 
he was in what he has become. 

There must be forever elements in the spread of civilization 
which are really and intensely saddening. And no one can look 
on the general decline of a people and be wholly glad. In our 
minds we may believe in the progressive spirit of the age, and 
our lives may even be spent in the cause of the same; yet there 
is a something in our hearts—a something of conservatism-— 
which looks back from time to time in sympathy for the things 
we have left behind. We are better men and women if we can 
look kindly on the ghosts of things that have been found unfit 
in man’s advancement. It is well when we can find a meaning 
in the things we have left behind as well as in the things for 
which we are striving. But there is a sadness that comes with 
looking back. So it is we cannot view quite dispassionately the 
condition of our Indian race today. 

Speaking particularly of the Indians of Humboldt, the disinte- 
gration among them—of pride and spirit and race-tradition— 
that has been evidenced within the last two generations is, from 
one point of view, appalling: and is something incalculable in 
its effect upon the Indian people themselves. The Indians of 
this day, while they are peaceable, generally industrious, and 
sometimes sober, are nevertheless like the Gibeonites of old, little 
more than hewers of wood and drawers of water. 

One has to go to the outlying mountain districts, or to the 
Indian reservation, to see anything akin to the old Indian life. 
There the traditions of their forefathers are still held in some sort 
of honor, and the customs are in part preserved. It is by these 
mountain Indians that most of the modern basketry is produced. 
Nowadays we see the Indians—even the mountain Indians— 
ready to part with their household goods, and they are worth 
to him just what they will bring in money. Moreover, since the 
“white man” wants his goods, he is wary enough to make new 
ones to sell after his old stock has run low. The collector of 
these curios should be just as careful as the traveler in Palestine, 


or he may be quite as badly imposed upon! 
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It is in the mountain regions of Humboldt that the Indians still 
celebrate their religious dances. To be sure these dances are 
now little more than occasions for drunken brawls, yet a few 
years past they were ceremonies of the most intense significance. 
In one of the accompanying pictures is seen the costuming for 


the ‘““White-deer-skin” dance; in another, the “Red-woodpecker” 





dance. The \Vhite-deer-skin dance is the great dance at Hupa; 


Sraee—m 


held rather seldom now, but at one time held annually in com 


memoration of their God-man, or legendary first man. Him they 
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“CAPTAIN JouHN”™ SPEAKING SALMON 


reverence as the father of their tribe, though they do not worship 
him. Nature is the God to whom they say their prayers. The 
God-man was the first man; ask them who was the first woman, 
and they can't tell you. They say, “always plenty woman!” The 
legend says this God-man went up into the sky in fire—very 
much as our own Elijah is believed to have ascended. The 
dance lasts several days and is held in a series of places through- 
out the valley; first in the place where the God-man is reported 
to have first appeared; thence to another place—and another— 
honoring all the places where he is supposed to have been seen; 
finally, at the place where the legend says he was last seen on ; 
earth. The women do not participate in this dance; they look 
on, and do the work of the camp. The dancing consists merely 





of a lateral swaying of the body, with a waving of the arms, and 
a weird shouting. During the dancing (and in fact during many 
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of these ceremonial dances) they hold various treasures in their 
hands—tlints, either loose or fastened to a decorated stick; the 
priceless ““medicine-stones ;" and, in this dance, one great feature 
is the white deer-skin. The occasional deer born white is of 
immense value among the Indians, and the skin becomes a 
treasured heirloom. In this dance they hold these skins aloft 
on a long pole, as will be seen in the picture. Such dance-prop- 
erties as these represent wealth to the Indian; they are his lux- 
uries—his diamonds. 

On the Upper Klamath, the great ceremony is the “Soft-sand” 
dance. The part of “Soft-sand” is usually played by an old, old 
man—selected among the Indians, the same man being often 
reappointed for many years. It is a tremendous honor to re- 
ceive this appointment, and Soft-sand is “big Injun!" He, for 
about a week, is obliged to sit in the sweat-house by night, and 
two Indians are appointed to sit with him to see that he does 
not sleep. He may close his eyes, but, at any sign of actual 
sleep, they must poke him to keep him awake. By day, Soft- 
sand is chased over the hills by two girls, supposed to be virgins. 
They are supposed to look for him, but tradition forbids their 
ever finding him. Soft-sand, during his journeyings of this week, 
has certain spots he must visit, and certain duties he must per- 
form. He goes forth clad in a bow and arrow. Traveling far 
and wide over the mountains, he must look neither to the right 
nor to the left, or bad luck will come to his people. At a certain 
place he has to go through a ceremony of “making the world 
new; at another place he must drive a stake in the mountain to 
keep it from falling down. Then he must visit the river so the 
salmon will be plenty. So he goes on from day to day, fulfilling 
his obligation, staying in the sweat-house by night with no 
chance to sleep. Soft-sand’s is a most rigorous honor! Then 
comes the dance, which lasts about three days. During these 
days the two virgins are “queens” and are served and honored 
as such. After the dance, for about a week, those virgins must 
stay alone in the sweat-house (as a rule no woman is allowed to 
enter the sweat-house), and there they are virtually kept as pris 
oners. Food is brought them, and they may sleep, but they may 
not leave the sweat-house unless it be for a little while by night. 

There are several other such ceremonials, such as the “Red- 
woodpecker” dance, the “Brush” dance, the Woman's dance, ete., 
but space forbids detailed mention of them here. In speaking 
of them, however, | am reminded of an interesting law among 
the Indians. No Indian may come to these dances who has any 
troubles unsettled. Previous to the Soft-sand dance, for in- 
stance, a committee is appointed to go about among the Indians 
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to see that all disputes are settled. Their law requires that 
when an [Indian is wronged by another, either he or his friends 
must receive a money compensation. Also, when an Indian dies, 
his people must be paid so much in compensation by the tribe. 
Sometimes there is so much trouble (so many unpaid compen 

sations) that it is impossible to get all settled and the dances can- 
not be held. Once, during a Deer-skin dance, an Indian came 
announcing the death of his baby, demanding instant compensa 
tion or he would stop the dance. And the tribe*had to pay it! 


After an Indian is buried, fire is burned on his grave for five 


days. After the expiration of these days his name may not be 
mentioned; speaking of him is doing a wrong, and must be paid 
for in money, or enmity is aroused. They show their mourning 
by cropping their hair close to the head. Their custom is to 


bury all his treasures with him when an Indian dies; those things 


that cannot be put in the grave are heaped on the outside—old 


clothes, blankets, hats, baskets, everything. The graves are 
never tended because the superstition says that anyone touching 


a grave, or anything on a grave, will die right away. 

Some of the Indians have become Christianized; especially 
those women who are married to white men. \When questioned 
regarding their heathen superstitions, it generally appears that 
though they have quite accepted the Christian faith, it has in no 
way displaced their belief in their old superstition. They claim 
to believe in both at once. 

Strangely interesting to us is the revelation that in their old 
faith there seems to be a shadow of a Garden of Eden legend. In 


a great burst of confidence one day, an old Indian asked his white 


friend: 
“Say! You know what's in moon? White man know ?” 
“No!” 
“Indian he know! Man! Woman! Mig snake! Bimeby 
snake he bite woman! Never bite man! Sometime man git 


mad—hit woman!” 

They seem to have a belief in hobgoblins and perhaps in fairies 
They also have a Devil! But you can seldom find an Indian 
who has seen the devil: it is always the “other fellow” who has 
seen him. 

Finally, a reference to the basketry, so widely known for its 
exquisite beauty that a few words concerning the work may not 
come amiss. 

Nowadays it seems there is a fad for all things Indian: it is 
the proper thing to have an “Indian corner,” and to gather the 
baskets, blankets and other curios merely for display. Co-ex- 
istent with this present popular craze is a taste far older and far 
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more genuine. It is the love of the true lover. Such a lover 
gathers his Indian treasures with a taste and discretion born of 
a real appreciation; he gathers them as a student gathers his 
books, and there’s a light in his eve and a swelling in his pride 
when he looks upon them. And though perchance he likes to 
show them, he does not gather them primarily for display. To 
him the Indian fad has brought its alarms: not because he is 
selfish, but because he is sincere. The promiscuous and unintel 
ligent buying of the popular collector has had most serious effect 
upon the Indian handicraft. Those who live at all in touch with 
the Indian world will bear me out in saying that the Indian art 














AT THE HvuPpA RESERVATION 


work is becoming defiled by the touch of that commercialism 
belonging to our own white world. The basket-maker, finding 


such an open market for all her products, now makes her baskets 
simply for the money she can get out of them. Some of the 
growing evils are these: 

Material. The original materials which the Indian woman 
used were only such as she herself gathered in God’s wilderness: 
and her place as a basket-maker depended no less upon her care 
in the preparation of her materials than upon her skill and taste 
in the weaving of them. Hazel-nut stems, strips of fir-wood, 
various grasses, roots and the fibres of different ferns—these 


were the original materials. Now the basket-maker is import- 
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ing broom-straw for her work; and moreover she has _ lately 
learned to make use of straws ravelled from floor-matting. These, 
used in combination with her own materials, make a very good- 
looking basket, a basket so good in fact that an untrained eve 
will not readily detect the difference between it and the genuine 
thing. 

Color. The Humboldt basket-work has, until very recently, 
been distinguished for the beauty and simplicity of its coloring. 
The colors, like the materials, have been the®product of virgin 
nature; and the color-designs have been the secret of the Indian 


woman, striving to express the soul within her, the finished 








A BaskKET MAKER, MAD RIVER. 


basket remaining the outward and visible sign of we know no 
what inward and spiritual longing. Recently, however, with the 
commercial spirit, has come the love of new and more gaudy 


color—aniline dves, and the colored straws from mattings are now 


beginning to be used. The true colors, other than the natural 
colored roots, woods and grasses, are only two: the red-brown, 
which is made from alder stain; and the black, which comes from 
the “bark” of the “five-finger” fern Vhese, and these only, with 
no variation—save in the natural shading—are the true colors. 


The blues, vellows, reds, greens, ete., which one now sees intro 
duced, are a spurious and very recent innovation in the basketry 


of Humboldt. 
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Shape. Another evil. perhaps not so serious as the others. 


but still serious, is the growing tendency among the basket 
makers to make baskets in such shapes as have no meaning in 
Indian tradition. The original shapes were few and were the 
outcome of domestic and personal needs. Such were the pa 
poose-basket, the burden-basket. the acorn soup-basket, the 
acorn storage-basket, the acorn “mill.” the winnowing-basket. 
the fish-basket, the “tobacco’’-basket, and the woman's basket 
caps. Now we see marvellous creations, with handles and ped- 
estals and lids and all manner of white man’s flourishes! More 
over, we see some of the original shapes marred by a finish not 
their own. 


If the general basket buver would buy with more intelligences 
if he would seek to understand, and. understanding. would de 
mand only the very best and most genuine Indian work, we might 
hope to see the art remain an art. Such evils carry their own 
burden of meaning to those men and women who, be they In 
dian collectors or no, view with sorrow the decadence of any art 
Though, in speaking. | have referred particularly to the evils 
among our own basket-makers, the truths have an application far 
wider than the geography of Humboldt county 
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AT LAKE TAHOE. 
By WINIFRED CHANDLER. 


? IS twilight. and the shadows fall about me as a prayer, 
While ripples creep from circling shores to mingle 
debonair. 

The pine trees sway in soothing time, each to a soughing mate, 
And make the rhythm in the verse of hills soft and sedate. 
Each giant peak draws slowly on her purple, mist-woofed gown, 

\nd each to each her secrets pours, in whispers softly brown. 


Then silent in the opal sky, a twinkling star appears, 


(And flashes salutation to the multitude of spheres 
Somewhere amid the blankness a star gives back its call, 
For Nature builded not alone: there is a mate for all 

For all—but, oh my loved one, now far you are from me! 


The sile nces of continents lv back no call from thee 


But when the day falls from us, and our love asserts its right, 


Your spirit. dear, shall fold me, and shall cheer me through the 


night 


Palo Alto, Cal 
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SOME CALIFORNIA HERMITS. 
By HELEN LUKENS JONES 





HE 


individual temperament. In some the deformities of soul, 


particular type of each hermit is determined by his 


intellect and manner produced by years of separation 
from their kind, are deplorable. They become churlish, 
morose, cynical, suspicious, and totally inhospitable. The 
tired wanderer who, either in sunshine or in blinding 
storm, seeks shelter beneath the roof of such a recluse, 
invariably meets with a vicious rebuff: for he has inno 
cently crashed into and shattered the reflective solitude, which, 
to this particular type of hermit, is far more precious than the 
rarest painting is to the connoisseur. From such a man love and 
human interest have dropped as ripe fruit ungathered drops from 
a tree, or as leaves drop with the first breath of winter's ad- 
versity. 

In vast contract to the hypochondriac is the jovial, generous 
hermit, who heartily welcomes the traveler and who gives up 
his last crumb, his bed, his house, his everything to accommodate 
his guest. Though he may have been buried in the wilderness 
for years, the morose thoughts that controlled his life when he 


first entered the wilds were gradually effaced by constant asso- 


ciation with the blithesome, inspiriting outdoors. Because of 
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A Hermir’s HoME IN SEQUOIA NATIONAL PARK 


Its occupant is said to have made pets of rattlesnakes 


Illustrated from photographs by the author. 
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this association a new and wonderful love is born within him. 
His geniality becomes of the allegro quality. It literally rushes, 
and struggles and bubbles for outlet and expression. He may 
have no desire to return to civilization, and be perfectly content 
in his isolated retreat, yet the advent of a human being into 
his domain revivifies a thirst for news of the world, and his mind 
and heart greedily devour every morsel of information his guest 
may offer. 

There are many so-called hermits who are not really hermits 
at all. They live in towns and cities, though they mingle with 


people in a commercial way because of their love of money, they 











Tuts Minek-Hermit Has Bvuitt Part or His Ceti From STONE. 


are social recluses. They hate people, except for what they can 
get out of them. They have stirred and brewed some injury, 
perhaps a trifling one, to the boiling point; and as they have 
watched it bubble they have become more and more suspicious 
of neighbors and would-be friends. They stick to their ideas 
as an abalone sticks to a rock, and no argument can free them 
from their distorted notions. As an instance of this: 

In a certain large city are two old maids (or bachelor maids, 
rather, for that designation is more pleasing to damsels of :1n- 
certain age, covering the whole range of birthdays, from 16 to 
100), who live alone in a cottage and make fancy pastry for recep- 
tions and dinners. They have an abundance of property, but 
they are miserly and eager to accumulate. Some years ago the 
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street superintendent and the city fathers connived to improv: 
the street on which the bachelor maids lived. This flank move- 
ment aroused the ire of the spinsters, who declared that their 
hard-earned ducats should not be sunk in any such ridiculous 


project. They threatened the street workers and all concerned 
in the diabolical enterprise with guns and knives, and hinted at 


applications of fire and brimstone to be administered in the next 
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world. But in spite of their vigorous efforts to stop the improve- 
ment, the good work progressed. They have discussed these 
awful doings over their teacups, and have brooded over the affair 
until they have become semi-insane. These women are known 
as hermits. Children are afraid of them and people shun them. 

In the same city lives a man in a two-room shack. Though 
comparatively wealthy, he does his own cooking, dishwashing 
and housekeeping. He hates women and none have ever crossed 
his threshold. Many years ago he built a beautiful house among 
the pines near a popular mountain resort. In speaking about this 


house to one of his very few men friends he said, “Scores of folks 





** MURDERER’S CAVE,” San JACINTO MOUNTAINS. 

made a great fuss over that place and tried to get me to rent it. 
Finally I decided | would rent it. Now after all the hullabaloo 
about that house,” his voice pulsed with anger and he almost 
hissed out the words, “NOBODY RENTED IT. Houses round 
there have rented every year for $200 a month, but mine has 
been as empty of tenants as an ox is of milk. Those folks lied 
to me. EVERYBODY LIES. They can’t do anything @lse, 
blast em!’ Because of this man’s eccentricities the story is 
about that his house is haunted, a fact which may account for 
its having remained vacant all these years. 

Hermits generally prefer to be let alone. They have been 
their own companions for so long that they feel no need for 
outside entertainment, and they have no inclination to give 
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STALACTITE CAVE IN SAN GABRIEL CANON. 
Said to have been a refuge for desperadvoes 
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others entertainment. It is almost impossible to get them to 
talk, especially about themselves. They are frequently woman 
haters. They will shun and avoid the “sex” as musicians avoid 
discords. Many a hermit has been made by the coquetry of a 
woman. The cases are all very similar. A man has given the 
greatest and mightiest love of his life to some fair charmer who 
has played with his emotions as a kitten plays with a mouse. His 
trust and devotion are repaid by deceit and treachery, and at the 
last a final “turn down.” Unless he holds the reins pretty tight 


over his better senses, an unending antipathy for women will 























A SeasipE Hermit, S AN PEDRO. 
be the result, and he will strive to get away as far as possible 
from the creatures. 

A Rip Van Winkle sort of a hermit, who hides away in a Cali- 
fornia wilderness, had a serious love accident in his early youth, 
which he survived admirably; but later in life, when Cupid at- 
tacked him again, he failed to pick himself up. The affair was 
disheartening enough to send any man into a hermitage. 

He became enamored of a woman to such an extent that when 
she accepted him “for better or worse,” he, to prove his love, 
deeded her all his property. When the papers were safely in 
her hands, her love for the aged suitor shrank as a California 


river shrinks in summer. She lost no time in selling the vine- 
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vards and groves, the herds and farmhouses, which the old man 
had been vears in accumulating, pocketed the cash, and, as a 
- ~ 


fitting climax, she married another man. ‘The discarded suitor, 
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impoverished in heart, soul, and pocketbook, took to the woods, 
and there he lives, alone, forsaken, destitute. 

Some of our most famous writers, John Muir, John Burroughs, 
Joaquin Miller, Thompson-Seton, Frank Norris, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, Rudyard Kipling and many others, have lived like 
hermits at times. For months at a stretch they have isolated 
themselves in old cabins, or they have rambled over trackless 
wastes seeking the secrets of the great outdoors. Their close as- 
sociation with the grandeur of snow-capped peaks, rocky crags, 
tumbling waterfalls, forest mysteries, gleaming glacial masses, 


flower-strewn fields, fern glens, alpine lakes and glowing sun 








A HerMit’s HOME IN THE SIERRAS. 


Visitors were cordially welcomed here. 


sets have inspired brilliancy and greatness and purity of thought 
that could never have found origin or expression within the walls 
of a city house. 

The question has often been asked, “How do hermits without 
means manage to support themselves?” 

In the first place, their wants are few. They are like spokes 
dropped from fortune’s wheel. The desire as well as the neces- 
sity for outdoing their neighbors in the grand whirl! is past. A 
shack, or a cave, atid a bed of boughs, means comfort. As for 
food, if they hunt or fish their cupboard is usually full and 
running over. Outside of this, $50 or $100 a year suffices to keep 
the hermit’s larder in comfortable condition. In order to earn 
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HOME OF A FUGITIVE FROM JuUSTICI 


On Idyllwild Stage-road, San Jacinto Mountains 


the few dollars necessary for a meager existence, they choose 
such occupations as trapping and getting skins, keeping toll- 
roads in order and tending toll-gates, splitting shakes, acting 
as guides, making odd furniture from mountain woods, digging 
for gold, herding sheep, pasturing cattle, making collections of 


botanical and geological specimens, etc. One old hermit made 





many a neat sum by catching and selling rare butterflies. 
\rtists of both excellent and questionable talent wander about 
nomad-fashion, plagiarizing nature, sometimes complimenting 
it in their presentation on canvas, sometimes insulting it. A her- 
mit artist of considerable ability, a real \ustrian count who had 
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a name as long as his pedigree, lived for several years in a log 
cabin near Alpine tavern. The cabin still remains, but the hermit 
has disappeared, no one seems to know where. 

A sheep-herder of extraordinary talent was a_ well-marked 
figure in the Southern California hills during the last forty years 
of his life. He improved his time while watching his sheep by 
carving what were probably some of the most remarkable canes 
in the world. One of these canes, like an ordinary walking stick 
in size and shape, contained 210 carvings. On the top of the 


cane were the different races of the world: below. in their order. 











A SOLITARY HOME IN ELDORADO COUNTY 


came beasts, birds, insects and last, the lowest types of life. All 
these carvings showed high technical skill, and each object was 
natually colored by juices which the artist had extracted from 
plants and grasses from the fields and woods through which he 
and his flocks wandered. 


Fugitives from justice sometimes haunt woods and_ rocky 
shores, and form a dangerous type of hermit. My father and 
a friend, tramping in the High Sierras, had an ugly experience 
with a vicious criminal whom they afterward learned had mur 
dered an entire family before taking to the tall timber. They 
pitched camp late one afternoon in a rugged portion of the range, 
fully 100 miles from any town. They supposed they were en- 
tirely alone in the wilderness. When they were getting supper 
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over the camp fire, and appetizing odors of coffee were being 
wafted through the forest, they spied a wild-eyed, unkempt man 
peering at them from among the pines that walled the river. 
Finding himself discovered, the fellow edged toward them, his 
every movement indicative of suspicion, and asked the way to 
Independence, a town on the desert more than 100 miles away. 


They gave him the desired information, and, as he seemed tired 
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and half-starved, they shared their supper with him. He watched 
them covertly while he ate, and seemed prepared to jump or run 
or fight at a moment’s notice. After supper he muttered brief 
thanks and sneaked away among the forest shadows. His actions 
led his benefactors to suspect trouble, and that night they slept 
with one eye open. Next morning, having seen nothing more 
of their strange visitor, they left for a day's hunting and fishing 
trip. At night, when they returned to camp, they caught their 
guest of the previous night packing up a goodly store of provis- 
ions and blankets from their outfit. They leveled their guns on 
him and ordered him to get out. He did so, and quickly, and 
they did not see him again. Later, when winter snows filled the 
cafions and covered the slopes, cold and hunger drove this fugi- 
tive into the lower valleys, where he was captured, his crime of 
murder proved, and the death sentence passed against him. 

A picturesque character, Curtain by name, was for a long time 
conspicuous in the Sierra Nevadas. For forty years before the 
government established the Yosemite National Park, this man 
ran cattle into the meadows in this locality. So long was he 
there that he became perfectly convinced that the entire moun- 
tain region belonged to him. He took up a claim of 160 acres on 
the very top of a rocky mountain, for no other reason than that it 
overlooked what he believed to be his vast domain. When 
the park was established, stock-raising inside the area staked 
oft by the government was prohibited. The old man protested 
vigorously ; but it was of no use—the cattle were driven off. To 
my father this old hermit poured out his troubles. “Come with 
me to the mountain,” he said; and when they reached the sum- 
mit, from which stretched a mighty panorama of crests, and peaks 
and pinnacles, of meadows and streams and forests, the old man, 
tottering with age, stretched out his trembling arms and pointed 
in all directions. “Look, look,” he cried, “Be gad! it’s mine. 
For fifty years it’s been mine. It’s mine yet. It'll always be 
mine. They shan’t make me go.” 

One hermit of the High Sierra was noted for his hospitality. 
He always kept a goodly store of provisions on hand, and when 
away from home a slip of paper was pinned on the door telling 
people to come in and make themselves at home. He had the 
utmost confidence in people, and for many years this confidence 
was not betrayed; for his involuntary guests always left his cabin 
and contents in good condition. At last, however, a party of 
university students, who were out for a series of summer pranks, 
came to this man’s little cabin in the forest. They read his 
modest little sign of welcome, but respect was not of them a 
part. They ate greedily from his store of provisions, packed all 
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they could on their animals and polluted what remained. Before 
leaving they battered doors and windows and destroyed every- 
thing it was possible to destroy. When the hermit returned from 
a week’s hunting trip and discovered the ruins, his entire char- 
acter changed. From a man kind, gentle and generous, he be- 
came a man of wrath and hatred, consumed with a desire for 
vengeance. He was a famous tracker. He got on the trail of 
his tormentors, and, though they had a week’s start, he managed 
to track them to Stockton. Here he found out who they were. 
The parents of the young men were compelled to pay damages, 
and the man who had been injured declared if he ever caught 
any of those fellows in the woods again he would shoot them on 
sight. Needless to say, to this day they avoid the mountains. 

Remote portions of woods, shores, deserts and mountains are 
specked with the mysterious homes of these mysterious people. 
Many of these dwellings are as eccentric in appearance as their 
owners are eccentric in personality, character and dress, and 
often the antagonism expressed in bleary windows and rickety 
timbers repel the spectators, just as he is often repelled by com- 
ing in contact with some of the uncanny specimens of humanity 
that hid and find shelter within the walls. In almost every in- 
stance these dwellings are architectural contortions, but occas- 
ionally a hut is found nestling in some picturesque wilderness 
that shows respect for symmetry and art. Though sometimes 
built of boards or logs after somewhat conventional methods, 
these houses are more frequently constructed of stones, old pieces 
of tattered canvas, discarded odds and ends of timber, old cans 
split open, driftwood, palm leaves, cakes of sod, grasses and all 
sorts of strange materials, the very suggestion of using which 
would shock an up-to-date architect. In the most astonishing 
and unexpected places these dwellings are found. They cling 
among tree branches, hide in rock walls, drift with the ocean 
tides or form dug-outs under the earth. They nestle among 
grand old trees and rocky crags in mountain fastnesses, their 
crumbling chimneys and faltering walls breathing of hopes never 
realized. 

Houses built in trees are most curious and unexpected. The 
one shown in the photograph on page 525 is on the line of the 
Idyllwild stage-road in the San Jacinto mountains, and is said 
to have been occupied for several years by an escaped convict, 
who built it from the wreckage of an abandoned gold mine. It 
contains a door and two tiny windows that remind one of the 
loopholes in a fortification. This curious structure, consisting of 
one room eight by six, is firmly wedged among the branches of 
a mammoth oak about fifteen feet from the ground, and can only 
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be reached by climbing a ladder. As years passed and he re- 
mained undiscovered, the felon congratulated himself on having 
so secure a retreat. The necessities of life were stolen during 
night raids. He seldom risked wandering from his den during 
the day, but night always found him stealthily speeding through 
the darkness like a beast of prey, perpetrating crime and revelling 
in the proceeds. But one sunny morning a party of hunters dis- 
covered him and the discovery resulted in his capture and impris- 
onment. 

The “Murderers’ Cave” (p. 520) is not of man’s creation but of 
Nature’s. It is an enormous boulder split almost in twain, the 
separated halves spreading out to form a tent-like enclosure. The 
cave clings tova rugged mountain wall in the San Jacinto range 
and faces a torrid expanse of desert. A great gnarled oak stands 
staunchly on one side of the entrance, its branches and luxuriant 
foliage forming a tapestry of deep olive. The young man who for 
several years made this place his home was born and bred on the 
frontier, and was reputed to be the finest horseman and most 
accurate shot for miles about. While indulging in one of his 
wild rides on an untamed bronco, he was thrown, and in the fall 
both ankles were broken. When he recovered. the dismal truth 
was forced upon him that his feet were useless, and he become so 
despondent and morose that he went to the mountain and hid in 
the cave, where he lived alone for many vears. A mountain 
wanderer stopped one dav in passing, and lingered on for weeks. 
Altercations concerning trifles sometimes occured between the 
two. One day during an angrv controversy the cripple snatched 
his rifle, fired, and the man lay at his feet dead. With the report 
of the firearm his anger fled. Horrified at the deed he crouched 
beside the corpse, moaning and penitent. while the mountains, 
with bared heads and wrinkled brows, gazed sadlv from their 
heights among the clouds. 

One of the best known hermits in the Sierras was Mr. Lambert, 
who spent his summers in a rickety old cabin in the Tuolumne 
meadows and his winters in another cabin on the Merced River 
below Yosemite Valley. He took up a claim of 160 acres in the 
meadows, and, with nothing but ax and saw and a pair of hands. 
cut enough rails from pine tres to fence the entire claim. At the 
time the U. S. Government had a signal station on Mt. Conness: 
Lambert was employed in carrying provisions to the workers in 
the heights. He was a student and had a fine librarv of books 
in his wilderness home. John Muir and other noted mountain- 
eers were occasional visitors at his cabin. Sometimes snows 
caught him before he had time to reach the lower and warmer 
valley, and he was obliged to remain in the Tuolumne meadows 
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during an entire winter. For months he would be held prisoner, 
the snows crowding above his cabin to a depth of fifteen feet. 
his only companions being a few goats and his books. 

Strange stories are told of an old fellow. now dead, who lived 
among the towering peaks of the Sierra, and who had a mania 
for the companionship of snakes. He was an aged man with 
snowy hair and flowing beard who was always caressing a coiling 
assemblage of rattlesnakes, that cuddled against his great chest 
or coiled at his feet, twisting, rattling, and rubbing aeainst his 
legs like a lot of purring kittens. This queer group was always 
so calmly happy and peaceful, that the traveler would invariably 
curb his first frantic inclination to run. and hesitate on the tips 
of his toes to take a second glimpse. 

Rag-pickers who wade through the filth and debris of cities. 
gathering a bit here and a bit there, sometimes construct most 
marvelous huts—huts that resemble nothing quite as much as 
old-fashioned patchwork auilts. Bits of oilcloth. leather, glass, 
paner. rags. old carpets, wood, brick, stone, sticks. straw, bad 
smells, and in fact almost evervthinge under the sun are united in 
creating the rag-picker’s palace. 

Fishing villages often contain remarkable architectural combi- 
nations and contortions. On the outer rim of a seaport town in 
Southern California is a quaint and picturesque settlement of 
hermit fishermen that inspires artists to activity. The huts line 
a breakwater that extends a mile into the sea. They are built 
on nlatforms supported by piles. During storms angry waves 
crash and uproar ahout them. Here fishermen live a life of abso- 
lute contentment. They have neither ambitions nor aspirations. 
They are satisfied with their lot—perhaps more so, than multi- 
millionaires who live in palaces and sport steam yachts. They 
have neither cares nor responsibilities. They are as happy and 
as free as the sea culls that wing the air above them. They love 
their pipes, their boats, their cats (of which thev have many). 
and their bottles (of which they have more). During the day 
thev are picturesquely busy mending nets, cleaning and drying 
fish. boiling lobsters, or preparing their meals in a fashion that 
is alarmingly original. At night they take to their boats, and 
the fleet sails out to deep water where anchors are lowered and 
seines are cast. As the boats drift lazily with the tides, the men 
catch a few hours’ sleep. In the early morning the nets, which 
are usually wriggling with fish, are hauled in, and the fleet returns 
to shore and home. 

Thieves sometimes choose queer places in which to meet and 
perfect plans for future denredations. It is said that the 
“Stalactite Cave” (p. §21), a spot of considerable geological sig- 
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nificance in the southern mountains, was once appropriated by 
the most vicious Spanish criminals, and used as a rendezvous as 
well as a place for storing booty. 

Everywhere in wildernesses of mountain and desert may be 
found the homes of miners, who, intoxicated with a desire for 
wealth, have spent their lives hoping and hunting and digging. 
Many of these men are scholars and might have accomplished 
much toward the betterment of science and art and philosophy 
if they had made practical use of their God-given talents instead 
of sacrificing them to a vision that ever lured them on. 

The light of success and the shadows of misfortune glorify or 
dim human life, just as nature-lights and shadows play their part 
in the great outdoors. The conditions constitute a mighty seine, 
in the meshes of which struggle the weak, while the strong break 
through into life and liberty and power. 


Pasadena, Cal. 


MISSION RUINS. 
By AIMEE TOURGEE. 


BOVE the lush alfalfa rise the walls, 

OF Laid by so many patient hands with fast, 

And vigil. Now rain-stainéd, rent by vast 
Cracks—which the wild bees store with honey—falls 
The campanile; birds and bats have fouled 
The choir-loft where the dusky neophytes 
Intoned; where shone the twinkling altar-lights 
The unbarred sunbeams lie; the brethren cowled 
Have gone, and waste and desolation reign. 





The eastward nations, from their ancient place 
Where soil and heavy air seethe with the thought 
And life of countless generations, trace 

Our newness with a sneer; and yet unsought, 

In ruin swift, our monuments have lain. 


Mayville, N. Y. 
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LAT. 23 N. 
By ARTHUR B. BENNETT. 


F this life were the only one, could sceptic prove that true. 
| I'd seek the swaying cane that grows in quiet Comundt 
For lethal wind comes gently there from far out, spangled 

To dream alway a life away, what happiness! Ah me! [sea: 


What girls they grow in Comundt, as graceful as the palm 
That sways, and whispers soothing things. when ruffled from its 


calm ; 
And dreamy breakers mutter far some vague, sleep-talkers’ 


speech, 
That seems to hint of far Cathay which forms its other beach. 


There dark-eyed, deerlike cattle peer right gently from the brake, 

Since no one hastes to slaughter them for pelf their flesh will 
make ; 

There ghosts haunt lanes at even (though lovers haunt them 
most)— 

I’d give a year of pleasure here to see that lane and ghost. 


The moon’s your entertainer! resplendent through the air 
That, cooled by gulf and ocean, is like no other anvwhere— 
Beseeching to be peaceful, to love your nearest best: 
Where neighbors all are gentle folk, your nearest. loveliest 


So far as trusting eyes pertain; so far as gentle grace 

To charm the leering foreigner from sin that woofs his race. 
If this life were the only one, had I to live it through. 

I’d seek the swaying cane that grows in quiet Comundn. 


Ensenada, Lower Cal. 


THE WINDWARD ROAD. 
By ALDIS DUNBAR. 


H. smoother winds the valley trail, 
More softly stirs the air 
(With never hint of storm or gale). 
Than where the mountain gusts prevail, 
And grass and shade are there. 


But who would know and prove his soul. 
And gain the strength bestowed 
Through strife maintained—the self-control— 
Who straight and swift would reach the goal 
Shall choose the windward road. 


Erie, Pa. 
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By MARY AUSTIN. 


r HE day before Christmas—a gray day,too warm and 
sluggish for the season—Pascual Romero came with 
his sheep to the brink of Hornitos, came slowly 
with a dim sense of home and a hope of hiding such 
as hurt creatures have, dragging back to the lair. 
Seven years had Pascual spent holiday week in the 
close-walled hollow, getting his Christmas blessing 
from Father Padilla riding over from evening service at Posada 
to hold morning mass at Tio Juan, but never with so heavy a 
heart. 

Hornitos is a fair and secret pasture between Salt Wells and 
the Dripping Spring. It lies deep-locked and winding in the 
heart of the Black Rock country, and there is never a way into 
it but the trail Black Baptiste showed him before he won a for- 
tune in a lottery and went back to Arles to spend it. At that 
time, which was as long ago as when Tio Juan was a roaring 
camp—so long ago that Reyes Romero, who told me the tale, 
had grown a little frosty about the temples in the interval—at 
that time when the whole land was overrun with wandering 
shepherds and good pasture was worth a shepherd’s conscience, 
it was doubtful if any but Pascual visited Hornitos. Wild cattle 
found it, and strayed or abandoned horses; Father Padilla after 
Pascual had pointed out the way, but no Indian would have 
gone there for the life of him. According to their tales, round 
the meadow in the heat-blown lava holes had lived the fearsome 
Pigmy People of their fathers’ time. Pillars and partitions of 
rough stone crumbled in the caves, and piled barriers of porous 
lava defended the approaches. Here had lived a traditional little 
people, surpassing by art and cunning the hut-building hill tribes 
whom they visited with desolation, returning to trace on the 
black weathered walls of Hornitos a record of their forays in an 
art or language to which no man now holds the key. Strange 
hints of beasts and men, sun-rayed figures and inextricable, 
foolish squares and circles—so much of them was left on the 
Black Rock, and the meadow grass flowed green and blossom- 
crested over grave or garden to the blackened hearth-holes by 
the doors. But if the Indians were to be believed, the spirit of 
them lingered in malice and wonder-working, and in rare and 
fearful times their pigmy figures danced on the sky-line before 
lost, or too venturésome, travelers in the country of the Black 
Rock. Pascual was himself reported to have seen them; but as 
he went in to Hornitos each year with his flock lean and came 
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out with it fat, it was slyly winked about at shearings and gath- 
erings of herders that he was not unwilling to have the pasture 
so safeguarded. 

Pascual had a house and a wife at Tres Pinos, a fig tree, a 
great vine spreading from its branches to the roof, a row of 
peppers in the garden, a guitar hanging on the wall. Twice 
yearly he found it a little Eden, when in the spring and fall the 
condition of wild pasture made it possible to feed the flock within 
sight of the winking candle which Alicia set in the window to 
light him home. 

Then the peppers would go into the pot with the frijoles, the 
guitar would come down from the wall, Alicia would sit with 
her arm upon his knee, Reyes, the boy, leaning against her, and 
they would sing and be content. So it had been for eight years; 
and in the ninth spring, when he had been a month gone upon 
the Long Trail, a sudden storm of rain had flooded an ancient 
creek bed where he lay and carried his outfit clean away in a 
wrack of wet and shining sand. This had forced him back to 
Tres Pinos for supplies, where he had not been expected until 
September. Pascual it may be said, was so much a lover that 
he went thankfully enough, glad to see his wife even at the cost 
of a season’s supplies. What he had to learn was that it is not 
wise that even the master of the house should come to it un- 
expected. No doubt the lonely life of sheep-herding encourages 
the habit of suspicion ; certainly it is a great discourager of open 
speech—without which the best of lovers may come to misun- 
derstanding. Alicia was plainly fluttered by his return. It was 
unfortunate of course that she should have the Gonzales girl 
staying with her, though Pascual must know that she was often 
lonely with himself away in the hills. Lola had a teasing tongue 
and a train of lovers. Hers, of course—why should he doubt 
it? But that was no reason why the two women should whisper 
so much together and giggle upon each other’s shoulders. 
Secrets? Surely, how else could a woman be a match for a 
man! A dish of enchiladas, laughed Lola, against anything he 
liked that Alicia had a secret from him at that moment—and 
Alicia blushed. The Gonzales girl delighted to see his slow wit 
fumbling with the hint of things toward. 

“What will you do, Pascual, should you find a pretty young 
man in your place when you come again?” she tormented, and at 
that Alicia laughed and blushed again and smothered the girl’s 
mouth with her hand. Along with his simplicity and speechless- 
ness, the herder had great directness. He thought himself 
mocked, and dealt with his trouble as he dealt with failing 
springs and the chances of unseasonable snow. He tightened the 
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corners of his pack and set his face toward the hills. Reyes, 
turned eight at this time, ran with the dogs to keep him company 
until the trail turned off from the traveled road. He looked up 
and laughed in his father’s sullen face. 

“And when you come again, we will have the surprise. Yes, 
I heard Lola and my mother talking of it when I lay in my bed 
and they thought me asleep. Something—how should I know? 
—but you are not to be told. Do you like being surprised, padre 
mio?” 

At the word Pascual saw the props of his house come down. 
Moved by the instant need of comfort and retaliation, he sud- 
denly swung the boy up and set him on the burro in the midst of 
the pack. 

“You shall go with me,” he said. “We also will give sur- 
prises.” The boy sat scared at his grimness. 

On the woodroad they met the father of Lola Gonzales, with 
the train of stacked logs jogging down on donkeys’ feet, and gave 
him good day. 

“What!” said he, “you put the boy early to the work.” 

“Better he goes with me, neighbor,” said Pascual. “A house 
where there are secrets is no place for my boy.” 

Gonzales looked embarrassed and scratched his head. 

“Eh, neighbor, but if you know it, it is no longer a secret.” 

“Tell his mother the child is with me,” was all the answer he 
got to that as the shepherd fared forward to the hills. 

It was a merry enough life for Reyes; all open field and running 
flood, though at times he pined for his mother and grew a little 
fearful when they came through the high hills and the twilight 
thicket of pines. The fare was of the plainest; but there was his 
father for company, the dogs, the flock, the brown kindly earth 
underneath, and overhead the kindly stars. Pascual made him 
a little staff and a coat of skins; he learned the ways of the un- 
roofed world and ran happily at the head of the flock. It fared 
better with the child than with the man whose mind ran in the 
trail of black recollection and blacker imaginings. Jealousy and 
wrath burned in his slow being like fire in forest litter. 

They passed the summer in the wet pastures of wooded hills, 
and when September was come, instead of turning south for Tres 
Pinos, Pascual bore north to Minton and purchased new sup- 
plies, then by hill and swale and open plain worked the flock tow- 
ard Hornitos. Reyes when he perceived his father’s course be- 
gan to fret secretly for his mother and cry for her in the night, 
knowing by this time (but not understanding) that with his 
father the subject would not bear talking about. He sensed in 
some dim childish way, the approach of the Christmas tide, and, 
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ehildishly too, warmed to it as confident of its seasonable de- 
lights even in the black hole of Hornitos. 

So he ran ahead of the flock up the trail, singing amid the 
bleating and the bells and the shattered noises of sheep scramb- 
ling in a stony way. But when he came to the top of the gorge 
and looked down on the grassy hollow, darkly green from hidden 
springs, its secret strangeness in the brown land, the things he 
had heard of it, worked together in his mind with fear, so as they 
came near he left off singing, left leading to the dogs, ran less 
and at last came into Hornitos holding fast by his father’s hand. 
The sheep poured down the sliding trail fan-wise into the dank, 
wet grass. Back across the lava flow lay the painted hills of the 
Salt Wells country and that particular honey-colored cone that 
stood up behind Posada: while forward lay the high rolling dis- 
trict of Tio Juan. 

Already there was a little hint of Christmas in the air, the 
glooming sky and the soundless sigh of wind that heralds snow. 
The sheep fed hurriedly, as being forewarned of weather stress. 
Pascual made a camp in one of the clean, draughty caves scored 
over with the picture writing of the vanished tribe, and, knowing 
the boy safe with the flock, went out with the burro over the lava 
walls to bring faggots of greasewood for their fire. There was 
no noise in all that country but the eager cropping of the sheep. 

Pascual hurried to and fro with heaps of brushwood in the 
early dark of afternoon. A cloud came down and hid the hud- 
dled, long pent-cones beyond the Black Rock: now and again 
a lifting wind showed the high barrows of Tio Juan white with 
Christmas snow all down their long brown flanks. Snow fell 
here lightly once or twice in the year to nourish the stubby 
shrubs that would feed the flock back to the spring pastures of 
Tres Pinos; but Pascual kept his thoughts turned persistently 
away from that place. 

Little Reyes, safe in the shallow cave, busy with blackened 
fragments of a partition wall, built him a manger for Nifio Dios. 
All the child’s thought was away with the Christmas at home: 
with the candles between the greens on the high altars: with the 
wondrous waxen image of the Child, laid in a manger by the 
altar rail that all the children who had been good might go for- 
ward to kiss it. At that Holy Hour, his mother had taught him, 
he might breathe a little prayer which, if he had been truly zood, 
Nifio Dios might grant him. So it had been for the eight 
Christmas nights of his life, and though there was no altar at 
Hornitos, Holy Tide was Holy Tide, here were sheep and shep- 
herds and he would have a manger and candles at least. Pas- 
cual assured him that the Child forgot no good children. 
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“And will he truly come to this far place?’ questioned the lad, 
wistful for assurance. 

“Ay, truly,” affirmed Pascual, mindful of some poor toys se- 
cured in his pack against this day. 

“But 1 have no candles; all the church was {ull of candles, tall 
candles, ior the Mother of God, and little ones for the Child. 
Do you think he will miss the candles, father?” 

“But that is a small matter; one you shall lave for the head 
and the feet, and there are dry reeds in the meadow which you 
can stick in the cleits of the rock. hey should burn finely. 
No doubt there will be gifts in your manger against morning, 
said Pascual, who learned parenthood fast in the lonely months 
of shepherding. Never since he had been born had the lad been 
so much with him. 

“And is it true, padre mio, that when you kiss the Christ Child 
he brings you what you ask?’ Do you think it is truer” The 
boy leaned wistfully against his father’s knee. Ali the pretty 
ways of him smote Romero with a new sense of the mother’s 
desertion. 

“lf he should come here to Hornitos so that | might kiss him, 
i should ask tor my mother, said the boy and went back to his 
building. Lhe evening darkened in, the ire of greasewood sung 
and sputtered; an arm’s-length over his head the pictured gods 
of the Pigmy People grinned and wavered in the wavering light. 

By nightiall, little spits of dry snow were falling. Lhe sheep 
had leit ott feeding, and the dogs held them reluctantly, hankex- 
ing for the fire and the company of the boy. Reyes was living 
the manger he had built with soft grass, in a childish half-faith 
which he was loth to have disproved. 

Pascual had gone to the head oi the gorge to look tor Father 
Padilla whom he was accustomed to meet there as the kindly 
priest rode between the two mining towus of his diocese that 
neither of them might lack a Christmas service near to the Holy 
time. Jo Padilla the night ride and the hour with the wander- 
ing shepherd had the value of a pilgrimage to the environment, 
if not to the land, of the Nativity. lt was yet too early to expect 
him, but Pascual could hardly bear the child’s wistful prattle oi 
Christmas at home, charged as it was with thoughts of his wife. 
Too early it was by an hour or two for the priest, and yet it 
seemed to the shepherd that a sense of presence warned him 
through the dark. At last far down the black gorge stones rolled 
and rattled as if a horse had stumbled on the trail. 

Suddenly there rose a clamor from the flock, blether of the 
sheep and sharp barking of the dogs. Dim shapes raced in the 
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meadow in the smother of cloud and snow, threading the scared, 
scattering flock. 

“Coyotes!” said Pascual, but in his mind arose a pricking, fear- 
some reminder of the little people. The flying shapes crossed his 
path and ever as he gathered the sheep they came upon him from 
new quarters with snapping jaws, and broke and scattered them 
anew. No doubt in the holes of the Black Rock the coyotes 
found many a safe and pleasant lair, but shepherds are a simple 
folk. When from the side of the meadow where he had come 
in that afternoon a thin voice called him, ‘Pascual! O, Pascual!” 
a cold sweat broke on him and he crossed himself. 

Meanwhile up the trail rode Father Padilla; on a led horse 
behind him rode a woman with a young child pressed against her 
bosom. At the edge of the meadow he had dismounted and let 
her down. Once before he had done that when in the late after- 
noon they had struck into the trail of the sheep; and the woman, 
discerning the prints of childish feet in the sand, had wept over 
and stroked them with her hand. Now, as she came down from 
her horse, she trembled, but not from cold. The child lay warm 
and asleep in the hollow of her arm. 

“Best you go on from here alone,” said Padilla, and the woman 
went on alone, guided by the light of the fire that flickered at 
the mouth of the shallow cave. She was still frail with the stress 
of new maternity, the snow clung to her hair and garments, her 
heart failed her. She laid her child in the grass-lined manger 
and withdrew into the shadows. Strange figures of beasts and 
men leered faintly from the wall. The woman crouched weep- 
ing, and called softly on the Mother of God. 

The shepherd had drawn his flock together, and Reyes had 
come back to the fire as his father had bid. He threw fresh fag- 
gots on the embers and lit the two cheap candles, and when these 
had flared up feebly he saw that the Nino Dios had already come 
to Hornitos. 

It lay rosy and waxen on the gathered grass, robed in white, 
between the dim candles, and the other child, never doubting and 
hardly afraid, knelt to it in a hushed and tender awe, breathing 
lightly above his clasped hands, timid lest he should waken it. 

Pascual came in with the flock and found them there with a 
great light shining round them from the quickened fire. The 
shepherd stood astounded; but the sheep with no amazement 
pressed between his knees, went and put their cold noses to the 
child’s curled palms. It woke and smiled; and Reyes, going for- 
ward on his knees, bent to kiss it, whispering softly, “Nino Dios! 
Nino Dios!” 

At that there was a sudden burst of sobbing, and Pascual be- 
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came aware of his wife, drooping in the shadow of the wall. 

“Alicia!” he said in a tone that blotted out remembrance, and 
there was no sound between them but the woman’s sobbing and 
the tender blether of the shivering lambs. 

“Alicia,” said the shepherd again, and then an old evil raised its 
head. “Alicia, whose child is that?” 

“Yours.” 

“Mine?” 

“Ours. ©, Pascual, do you not understand! ‘This is the secret 
that | would not tell you, for | feared you would be troubled about 
me, being so long gone from home. It was that foolish Lola who 
teased you until | thought you would have guessed. But if you 
had come home in September you would have known. The child 
was born a month ago—but I could not wait—I knew where you 
’ she shivered, remembering her 





would be—and Father Padilla 
journey, and the hair fell wet across her bosom. 

As for Reyes he did not know if this was the Christ Child or 
no, but he was sure of his mother and he moved over on his knees 
until he caught her skirts and kissed and cried in them. Alicia 
gathered him to her lap, feeling him to see if he were sound and 
whole, kissing and crying over him and looking timidly between 
sobs at her husband. Pascual looked back at his wife and sud- 
denly the want of her took and shook him as the wind shook the 
little candles that wavered and went out among the rocks. ‘The 
child in the manger whimpered and cried. Pascual put out his 
hand to it with a vague intention and the rosy fingers closed 
round his own. The clutch of them and the sound of its crying 
went through and through him. He lifted it fatherly and laid his 
cheek against its rosy mouth. 

It was the kiss of Nifo Dios that bringeth the heart’s desire. 

He held it in his bosom and soothed it tenderly; men whose 
work is about lambs grow to have a gentle touch. 

“Alicia,” he said. “My baby cries—have you no comfort for 
us?” Alicia took them both in her arms. The sheep at the 
threshold surged forward a little and the dogs raised a friendly 
whine. There at the door stood Father Padilla with the snow on 
his shoulders, as he lifted his hands above them for the Christmas 





blessing. 


Independence, Cal. 
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ITO THE GRAND CANON. 
By EDWARD ROBESON TAYLOR. 


PON thy lofty rim we breathless stand, 
@ As thy stupendous, myriad structures glow, 
With color’s opulence, while far below 
‘The mighty river seems a narrow band. 
‘Thou feignest thou art eternal, yet thy grand, 
Unrivalled palaces will surely go 
In wreck adown the ages as they flow, 
While other beauties will their place command. 
Time is for man alone, and not for Him 
Who bade the light immortally to be, 
And thee in all its amethyst to swim. 
The Lord that fashioned us has fashioned thee, 
And as we put our puny hands in thine 
We thrill to feel that we are both divine. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


TUYO.* 
By HELEN ELLIOTT BANDINI. 


}JHERE was joy in the hearts of Juan and 
Pita one winter morning. The rising sun 
shone on no happier home than this little adobe 
under the cottonwoods, for in the silence of 
the night, God had been with them. As in the 
simple Bethlehem home so long ago, “unto 
them a child was born, unto them a son was 
given,’ and they thanked God with lips and 
hearts, calling the “little piece of their life” a “Gift of God.” 

Pita, lying with the precious swathed bundle on her arm, was 
filled with the peace and joy of fresh motherhood. Its great 
content enwrapped her, and her steadfast, faithful face was glori- 
fied by its hallowed light. And yet, she was only a poor woman 
of an Indian reservation, ward of the Government, classed with 
paupers, insane, criminals and idiots, but if she were aware of 
her low social status, her heart was too happy within her to 
admit dark thoughts. She lay watching contentedly the move- 
ments of the old woman who stirred about the room preparing 
the simple breakfast. 

Presently the curtain of skins that covered the door leading 
to the courtyard was pulled aside, and a couple of black-haired, 
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*Miss Bandini’s story is not fiction. It has a few miuor details which are not historic 
nor important; but it is a truthful statement, in every vital fact, of a case in my own 
knowledge.—Ed. 
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brown-faced, sturdy urchins peeped in, half curious, half sheepish, 
A happy gurgling exclamation from their mother summoned 
them to her bedside. where they looked with al! a child’s interest 
at the tiny new brother; yet, with hearty boyish disdain of any- 
thing so little and helpless, they asked the boyish questions, 
“Will he ever be able to leap? Torun? Toride? Do vou think 
he can ever be a brave?” 

The aged grandfather came next. He took the baby in his 
arms and said a mixture of Christian prayers and pagan charms 
over the little head, but the tenderness that filled his deen-lined 
face gave it the beauty, that, thank God, can come into the 
homeliest, the fiercest—and sometimes even the depraved—face 
at the touch of a child’s hand, the confiding smile from a child’s 
face. 

Little Tuyo grew apace—hearty, loving and loved, wrapped 
in his cocoon he lay watching his little world, awaiting the time 
when, like the butterfly, he would emerge into the activities of 
life. 

One day when he was nearly a year old, Pita sitting in the 
sunshine without the door, Tuvo beside her. was told bv the 
two boys as they flew down the path, that the man from the 
Indian school was coming. A cloud of fear and anxiety settled 
on the mother’s face. Swiftly she caucht up her baby and dart- 
ing into the far corner of the inner room hid him under some 
skins. As she returned to the door the man rode up. the boys 
watching him from the safety of the court vard. “Hello!” he 
shouted brusquely. “These boys of yours should be in our 
school, they are over age—I have spoken to you before, see to it 
that you and their father bring them up. else he will find himself 
in trouble, do you understand?” Pita howed her head gravely: 
the man rode on. 

The boys, slipping to their mother’s side, looked at her with 
fear in their eves. “Ts it true that we must go, mother?” thev 
questioned. She saw their alarm; and with a brave attempt at 
a smile she answered in a cheerful tone, “The time is come. mv 
sons. We would not have vou grow up in ignorance. This 
school is built for you, and it is time vou should have the good 
gifts it holds for you.” But when they had gone off to their 
play reassured she went in doors and there in solitude she beat 
her breast and snatched at her heavy black hair until Tuvo, 
stirring in his corner, reminded her that she was not alone. 

That night they talked it over, Juan, Pita and the Grand- 
father; and tried to comfort each the other by recounting the 
good things the boys would have, “Meat every day, and soup, 
and the dried fruits, and good warm clothes from the store,” 
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said the mother. At this the Grandfather groaned. “That I like 
not,” he said sadly. “Take from the boy the dress of the Indian, 
put him in the white man’s clothes, and what have you? A good 
Indian lost and no white man gained.” At this Juan spoke 
briskly, “Ah, my father, it is not the clothes but the heart that 
proves the man! You know it is all we can do to keep the Indian 
dress now; as the years come, there will be no dress of skins, no 
embroidered leggins, but only the white man’s clothes and a 
white man’s country.” 

“No Indian dress and no Indian,” said the old man sadly; 
then in more cheerful tones, “But it is well they should go to 
learn wisdom. Wisdom is mighty.” 

The next day Pita and Juan started early in the morning to 
take their little lads to the school. Tuyo was left behind with 
the old woman. 

The father and mother watched from the open door of the little 
office the entering of the boys’ names in the record book of the 
school. The children were then turned over to the barber, their 
thick black hair was cropped close, a hot bath followed, then a 
complete suit of clothes and the boys appeared to the parents’ 
astonished eyes completely transformed. The old clothes were 
rolled in a bundle and handed to Pita, a pathetic relic. Her birds 
had left the nest and moulted: yet in spite of the warmth of 
their new attire, her heart clung to the little parcel of shabby 
garments which seemed all that was now left to her of her dear 
ones. 

With the boys gone, life would have been dreary in the little 
home had it not been for Tuyo. Soon he was able to cast aside 
the wrappings that confine so closely the Indian baby, and tod- 
dled about on uncertain feet after his mother as she worked. He 
was always happy, though never noisy. Occasionally he would 
give a low gurgle of pleasure as he played by the hour with the 
simple objects that served him instead of toys. 

After a little he learned to go forth. to watch for the return 
of the hard working father and grandfather from the fields; and 
as their eager eyes sought and found the sturdy, square little man 
in bravery of beads and embroidery with which Pita delighted 
to adorn him, the lines of fatigue and care would fade out of 
their faces, and the holy light of love irradiate the dusky fea- 
tures, and when the little figure sprang joyfully to gree+ them. 
no white man’s darling could meet a more tender welcome. 

Tuyo’s was a caressing nature. As his mother sat or knelt 
at her work, he would trot up to her, pat her cheek or lean si- 
lently for a moment against her. At night before he slept she 
held him in her arms, and sang songs of the Indian folk-lore, or 
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told him why Mr. Coyote had the toothache, or how the little 
deer outwitted the sly old wolf. 

Thus the months passed away, and it became time for the va- 
cation at the government schools. Pita got a store of good 
things together for the boys’ home coming. Tuyo had a new 
buckskin shirt, and the mother sat for hours scanning the long 
white road leading to the school, looking for the little travelers 
her heart was aching to greet. Days passed: weeks passed. She 
waited with the pathetic patience of the Indian woman. At last 
the fear came that they were ill or dead: and one morning Juan 
and the grandfather rose early to go over to the school and 
learn the truth. 

Pita watched them go over the divide: then she finished her 
household tasks and sat down outside the door to watch and 
wait. Silent, impassive, a white woman would little have guessed 
to look at her what a turmoil of hope and fear contended in her 
breast. All day she watched and waited. Not until evening 
did the two men come toiling homeward. Her quick eyes caught 
sight of them as they came over the hill crest, and a spasm of 
pain clutched her heart as she saw they were alone. No children 
bounced before them or stamped sturdily beside them. She met 
the travelers with no anxious exclamations: she onlv looked into 
their stern, sad faces and followed them silently into the house 

“And is it that they are ill or dead?” she asked at leneth. “We 
know not,” replied Juan briefly. “They sav they are well and 
happy, and it is not good that we should see them. Thev sav 
that the order from Washington savs thev must not come home.” 

“But they promised we should have them in the time of the 
summer’s rest,” said Pita. 

“And they spoke with evil tongues. for the truth is not with 
them,” cried the grandfather shrillv. “And they said thev would 
have us whipped or else give us to the law if we came again.” 

From this time anxiety for the absent boys clouded the home 
of Juan and Pita. Trv as they might, no reliable word conld he 
obtained. They knew not whether their bovs were alive or 
dead 

Two summers passed in this way, when one day Pita, who 
was out gathering tunas with Tuvo, saw the superintendent of 
the school riding by. When she saw him she sprang forward 
and knelt in the dust of the road in front of him, raising suppli- 
cating hands, “Tell me of my boys,” she begged. “Let me see 
them once again, or if they are dead, tell me that. Think of 
your mother and speak the words that will take awav the pain 
here,” and she pressed her hand to her breast. She spoke in 
Spanish, which she knew the man understood. He frowned and 
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drew back his horse. “What is this foolishness,” he asked 
harshly. “The boys are well, as you have been told. They do 
not need you; they are better without you. Let me hear no 
more complaints.” Then noticing Tuyo, “What, you have an- 
other boy? It is time for him to come also. We have now a 
school for such as he. You must send him up.” 

“No! no, nunca!” cried Pita, wild with fear, clasping Tuyo to 
her bosom. 

“Oh you won’t, eh? We'll see about that.” There was an evil 
smile on the man’s face. 

“He is not of the age,” gasped the mother, but the man had 
ridden on. 

That night Pita told the story to Juan and the grandfather. 
“They cannot take him, he is not four until next month,” said 
Juan. 

Tuyo’s fourth birthday was celebrated in a simple way. Juan 
shot rabbits for the stew, the mother made a bead collar, belt 
and moccasins, and the interesting stories told that night of the 
Tee-whan people kept the child up late. 

All next day he played near his mother quieter than usual, 
until she wondered, but his shining merry eyes and firm brown 
cheeks spoke of his good health. Toward sunset he pulled her 
skirt. “I go to meet father,” he said, and ran out of the door. 

The men were very late in that night. “Where is Tuyo?” 
asked Juan of Pita, who, hearing them coming. was dishing up 
the supper. 

“Tuyo?” she cried, a keen pain stabbing her heart. “He went 
to meet you two hours past.” 

“We saw him not,” said Juan. 

All night long they searched for the missing child, but could 
not find him. The neighbors came to help them. Hither and 
thither the mother went, calling the baby names that were sacred 
between her and her little one, but there was no response. In 
the light of the early morning they gathered in front of the 
house. “It is the man from the school,” said Pita, remembering 
the evil smile on the cruel face. “That is not possible.” said 
Juan; “never have they stolen a child.” The search continued 
until a few hours later, when an Isleta lad coming home said he 
had seen one of the men from the school with a little Indian 
child in his arms ride into the school grounds late the evening 
before. The child, he said, was moaning as though hurt or 
frightened. 

Instantly Juan and the grandfather and the head man of Isleta 
set out for the school. They were at first refused admission, 
but Juan was so quietly decided that the principal was sent for. 
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He came in blustering. “Look here, you Indians,” he cried 
fiercely, “You get out of this, or I will have you arrested. The 
child is here, yes. He is well. Has a good bed, good food, good 
clothes. He will learn the games and songs of the school and 
forget all about you before three days have passed. You are 
fools and brutes, or you would let your children alone when they 
are in a good home.” 

“The home for a four-year-old child is in his mother’s arms,” 
said Juan firmly but respectfully. “No school can care for a 
little child like its mother.” 

“The sooner he forgets you—and his mother, too—the better,” 
said the principal angrily. “Drive them out,” he said, turning 
to his men, “and if they don’t go fast enough, throw them out.” 
Juan refused to go without Tuyo; finally, bruised and beaten, the 
Indians were thrust out of the grounds. 

That night Pita lay on her bed, her eyes wide open in the 
darkness—a mother bereft of her children. The words of the 
superintendent repeated by Juan rang in her ears. “He would 
forget his mother and you, too, in three days.” Her little Tuyo, 
the joy of her life, the darling of her heart, forget her! No 
knife wound could make such a pain as she felt. Where was he 
now? who would care for him? Would the people of the school 
get up in the night to see that he was covered from the cold? 
and if the evil spirits sent the little one bad dreams, would there 
be one ready to make the blessed sign and say the charm over 
him, to smooth the little head until he sank to sleep again? 

At last the pain was too great. His spirit was drawing her. 
She slipped quietly away from Juan, who worked so hard in the 
field and must not be awakened. Dressing and wrapping a 
blanket about her, she struck out under the starlight over the 
road that led to the school. She took a swift yet steady pace. 
The cold night wind blew down fresh from the snow-clad moun- 
tains, the stars seemed to project from the sky, so brightly they 
gleamed in the clear atmosphere. Off in the hills a coyote gave 
his lonely cry, and a ground owl hooted soitly; but she noticed 
nothing, thought of nothing but her baby, her Tuyo; when would 
she feel again that dimpled brown body, pat the little head, see 
the dark eyes shine tenderly into hers? 

In the early morning she reached the school—the gates were 
securely fastened. She must wait. In the silence of daybreak 
she looked at the big brick building, all the doors tightly shut; 
and would fain have entered by Indian cunning and wile, but 
she feared the law and more she feared to anger the people and 
so perhaps bring punishment on her boys. 

In the cold she stood there patiently, that saddest of all sights 
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—a mother with no children, yet if they spoke true words, three 
children of her body, bone of her bone, flesh of her flesh, were 
being held prisoners there and being taught to forget her. 

When at last the doors were opened she stated her desire 
quietly to the “man who understood”—the interpreter—but was 
told that she had done wrong to come, that she must go away. 
She begged to see the principal; and at last, overcome by her 
entreaties, they sent for him. He came unwillingly at best, and 
when he recognized her called tauntingly, “Oh you are the 
woman who wouldn't send your boy here! Now we have him and 
we will keep him. You need never expect to see him again. Now 
go straight home, and if any more of your people come bothering 
here you will be put in jail and the boys shall be whipped every 
time you come.” 

Then she was hustled out by the superintendent's burly fol- 
lowers, all arraigned against one poor little Indian mother. As 
she stood on the high road outside the grounds, she looked like 
some stricken animal suffering its death wound. It seemed to 
Pita that something went wrong with her that moment. Never 
afterwards did she feel quite the same. 

After a time she got home; but what was home without the 
boys? She cooked and worked as a machine might—but she 
seldom spoke. Day and night she brooded over Tuyo, pictured 
his lying down and his getting up. Spoke to him when she was 
alone, dreamed of him at night when she slept—which was an 
uncertain thing. The neighbors said she saw visions, that angels 
were with her. The home once so happy, in its simple way, was 
wrecked; gloom and sadness marked the days. Juan made re- 
peated attempts to see tlie boys, but was beaten with such threats 
held over him as made him fear for the children should he per- 
sist in his efforts. 

Time passed—four years the older boys had been gone, and 
Tuyo over a year, when the anxiety of Juan and Pita and other 
Isleta parents who were in like condition grew too great to be 
endured. The Indians convened their tribal council and sum- 
moned the one white man on whom they could depend to come 
and advise them. 

So the “Man-who-Cares,” as they termed him, came in to their 
council hall, where in the wavering uncertain light of the candles, 
as they flickered over the bare walls of the long room, he sat with 
them nightly advising and planning. 

As a result, suit was begun against the Superintendent for the 
possession of Juan’s three boys—a writ of habeas corpus was ob- 
tained. Swiftly following this came a night attack from the Su- 
perintendent and his men upon the home under the cottonwoods 
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and an endeavor to make away with the complaining witness. An 
unsuccessful attempt, however, in which the official and his force 
were routed. He dared not let the matter get into the courts, 
and the three boys were at last liberated. 

It was a pathetic home-coming. The older lads, estranged by 
years of absence, hung back; but in a moment Pita had Tuyo in 
her arms. How for weary months, she had been longing for this 
moment. But the shock when she whispered caressing words 
of love, and his own special name (known but to him and her), 
and the poor little fellow, though he recognized the love in her 
touch and eyes, did not understand her words, and answered only 
in English, to her an unknown tongue. 

Then Pita sobbed aloud, and Tuyo cried; and the wife of the 
‘“Man-who-Cares,” kneeling beside them with tears pouring from 
her eyes, translated between the mother and her baby. A four- 
year-old child, wilfully deprived of his mother’s language! 

Two days later, fifteen other captive children of Isleta were re- 
leased at the demand of the ‘*Man-who-Cares,” and on that morn- 
ing there might have been seen in this Indian town a thousand 
people crying, sobbing, thanking God, as they clustered about 
the children they had believed to be dead or lost to them forever. 

This is, | trust, an unusual case; but the complete separation 
of child and parent seems to be the principle that underlies the 
action of the government in its treatment of the Indians. ‘This is 
a veritable crime against nature and will never redound to the 
good of the Indian or the nation. 

What is our best work in the slums of the great cities? The 
settlement work, the mission, the Salvation Army. Going down 
among the people, living with them, showing them by daily ex- 
ample and contact the beauty of clean godly living. ‘This our 
mission schools are doing for the Indian, but they are limited 
in power, money and opportunity, while the government, with 
unlimited wealth and ability, fails lamentably. 

As a people we should take a lesson from the Lord in the 
evolution of a nation from barbarism. According to His plan, 
it takes generations. Are we in our vain-glory capable of ac- 
complishing it in five or ten years? Why should we attempt to 
make the Indian children of today High School graduates, ex- 
pecting them to hold their own with our boys and girls who are 
products of years of culture, training and adherence to moral 
and Christian laws? 

Instead of elevating them little by little, making haste slowly, 
it is as though our government would “raise” them with a wrench 
that destroys all previous ties. Forgetting that heart is often 
superior to mind, and that Jesus and John, Peter and Paul, all 
joined in proclaiming love the greatest factor in the world, would 
we wrench from these people the one thing that they have, their 
holiest of holies, family love? 


Pasadena, Cal. 
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COLONEL COLUMBUS, 
PROSPECTOR. 


By ARTHUR MACDONALD DOLE. 






OLONEL Columbus Boggs had returned from a pros- 
pecting trip and was feeding his two mules as | rode 
under the shade of the large walnut trees, that edged the 
corner of the corral. Just when and where he had won 
his title nobody seemed to know; but it was as much part 
of him as the comical squint in his eyes and the unfailing hitch 
in his gait. ‘To everyone in the Duarte community, Columbus 
Boggs had been “Colonel” as long as could be remembered. 
Hopeful, restless and sympathetic, generous to a fault, he was 
the miner typical. For nobody knew how long, he had owned 
the small shake-thatched cottage on the plot of ground now in 
the very heart of the thriving southwestern town. 

Some three or four times a year, a little pair of dun-colored 
mules might be seen ambling briskly into the town, hauling a 
big, heavy-tired, springless wagon, with a high, uncomfortable- 
looking seat, upon which, shaded by a dilapidated, flapping 
canopy, sat the Colonel, smoking and always happy. His leather 
boot-legs were wrinkled from constant use; his heavy brown 
overalls usually patched at the knees and held up by an old 
canvas army-belt with huge brass buckle; while a thick, double- 
breasted, blue-flannel shirt, turned away at the throat, revealed 
a bronzed neck, with cords tense as bowstrings. On his head, 
ordinarily, was a limp, misshapen, felt hat, which had weathered 
the parching heat of alkaline desert and the cold fogs of damp 
coast-land, 

Perennially poor in pocket, the Colonel was everlastingly rich 
in hopes. Returning time after time with not so much as a grain 
of precious metal to show for the hard jaunt, when other men 
would have given up in despair, he was cheerful and contented, 
and always “goin’ to strike it rich nex’ lick.” 

It was he who nursed old “Cripple Jake” Eaton’s boy, when 
the lad came up from Mexico threatened with smallpox and all 
Duarte eschewed the Eaton shack. It was he, too, who, happen- 
ing near, saved the life of poor blind “Mother” Stokes, when her 
old reprobate husband, crazed with drink, in wildest delirium 
tried to kill the woman. The whole town knew how the Colonel 
had held Jim Stokes in a grip of iron, until the struggling, bat- 
tling man had sunk into that unconsciousness from which he 
never wakened. 

The women admired Colonel Columbus for the tender care 
and love he had shown his invalid wife during her weary life. 
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They never tired of telling how, each time before leaving for a 
prospecting jaunt, he used to take the frail little woman upon 
his lap, and tell her of his hopes of locating some rich claim 
where he would make the money to take her to the noted Ger- 
man specialist across the water, who, he had heard, could effect 
such marvellous cures. 

They recalled also the time Mrs. Boggs died, when ill-luck 
was a close companion of the Colonel’s. They knew how it had 
been necessary to circulate a subscription paper for defraying 
the funeral expenses and how the honest old fellow had secured 
that subscription list, committed to memory the names written 
thereon, and guarded the document among his most treasured 
possessions, until, several years later, having sold a small claim 
he owned in the Rand district, he hunted up the persons whose 
names were subscribed to the sheet and paid them dollar for 
dollar. ; 

This time Colonel Columbus had come directly from Death 
Valley, and to my greeting and question replied: “Howdy. 
young feller! Git off’n hitch, won’t vou? Oh, I’m toler’ble: got 
my eye on a boss claim, what’ll pan out a-heap, I’m guessin’.” 

“Who went with you this trip?” I asked. 

“Nobody. Made it alone—that is, with them mules there: 
they’s lots of comp’ny though. 

“D’ye know, I think stacks of the mules.” he went on, his 
small gray eyes shining with an affectionate twinkle. “They 
know me jest like a brother: we’re same’s three triplets, me an’ 
them mules. Sorter funny, too. Why, when I got ’em, three 
vears ago, they was wild as buffaler. 

“Yes, siree, that Jack there”—and he pointed to the animal 
nearest us—“Yer couldn’t git no nigher to ’n this; he knocked 
the hip-bone clean off’n a feller onct ’fore I got him. That’s how 
I come to git him so cheap; only give a pinch o’ dust for both 
of ’em, but you couldn’t git nary one now for all this here town. 

“Cause why? Cause I ain’t got no pertickeler use for the 
town, ’cept my old shake-down here; but T have got use for 
them mules. 

“Bill Mellen wanted ’em orful bad to use in his brick yard, and 
took on terrible ‘cause I wouldn’t trade. 

“T jest says, ‘Bill,’ says I, ‘won’t you sell me your oldest boy 
to take along a-prospectin’ with me, to wash out my fryin’-pan 
’n slice my bacon!’ 

“T says it jokin’ like, you know, an’ Bill, he looked surprised 
enough an’ says, says he, ‘Be you gone plum crazy?’ 

“And I says, ‘No crazier ’n vou be, Bill Mellen, ‘cause I reckon 
I think jest as much, an’ mebbe more, of them mules ’n you do 
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of that boy o’ yourn, judgin’ from how you treat him. Sell ’em 
to work in a common brick-yard? Well I guess not. No, 
siree!’” 

The Colonel was silent for a moment and then continued, as 
he rubbed his angular chin meditatively: “Them mules is the 
apples of my eyes, jest look now! Here, Jack, Jack, Jack!” The 
mule munching alfalfa nearest the corral rails threw his long, 
pointed ears forward and walked over to the old man, who spoke 
gently as he rubbed the soft, flabby nose: “Come, Jacky; put 
yer head down on my shoulder like as we was goin’ to have our 
picters took,” and the head was stretched forward over the 
shoulder and held there patiently for a moment. 

“Now, Jacky boy, give me yer paw.” The mule lifted a slen- 
der front foot in an easy manner, and the Colonel held it a mo- 
ment in his seamed palm. 

“There, that’s enough, boy; you can go back to yer grub now.” 

“Talk about higher edercashun, there’s a sample for yer! You 
betcher I think a pile on ’em, an’ you’ve no idee how the little 
fellers like me too. When I’m off prospectin’, if I go jauntin’ 
out round for a day, I always leave ’em staked near camp, and 
when they see me a-comin’ back at night they both on ’em open 
their big jaws wide, jest like an alligator, an’ set up the ever- 
lastingest beller yer ever heard, like as they was sayin’, ‘Glad to 
see yer back agin, old man.’ I tell yer ’twas sweeter ’n music 
to me, ’cause I knew they wa’n’t puttin’ on like some people 
does when they give yer the glad smile. No, siree! Them mules 
way down in their souls was most pertickeler glad to see me. 

“Pete, that off one there, come mighty close to dyin’ *bout 
three months ago, didn’t yer, Pete?” The Colonel stepped be- 
tween the corral bars. 

“*Twas a snake bite,” he continued, as he stroked ‘Pete’s’ 
hair carelessly in the wrong direction, “an’ it happened in this 
way. We was comin’ down a narrer trail out of Black Skull 
Basin, me an’ Jack ’n Pete. The sun had sot behind the hills, 
‘twas gittin’ dark an’ we was hurryin’ to git ahead a ways ’fore 
stoppin’ for grub. All to onct this Pete here jumped like a 
kangyroo at somethin’ alongside a manzenity bush, as a lively 
whir-r-r-r zipped out. ’Fore I could pull up, the rattlin’ pizen 
spurter had lunged plump into the mule’s shoulder. 

“*T was all done in a jiffy, an’ I says to myself, says I, ‘You 
Columbus Boggs, you! Stir your stumps if yer expect to have 
a Pete Boggs round these diggins very long.’ 

“If the swellin’ got the drop on me, that mule was a goner, 
sure. So I out with my hyperdemic syringe, rammed in some 
ammony mixture I allers have handy, an’ was down by him in 
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no time. He was shakin’ an’ tremblin’ frightful, with the sweat 
a-runnin’ off him in big trickles. 1 got water from my canteen 
mighty sudden, an’ wettin the mule’s shoulder, scraped the hair 
ott with my knife, huntin’ for the fang slits. Well, they didn't 
look much deep, but yer can’t never teil bout the things—they’s 
mighty uncertain an’ it don’t pay to take no chances—so | 
squirted in a load from the syringe, for the hide was a-sweliin’ 
ali the time, mind yer. 

“Then I got the team onhitched. Jack was good as could be 
all through—he certainly understood the whole predickerment, 
that mule did, an’ was teelin’ sorry for his pard. | pitched in, 
rubbin’ an’ squirtin’, pinchin’ an’ walkin’ Pete round; he be- 
haved wondrous well, too—’cause he knowed I was tryin’ to 
help him—an’ took everything in the most understandingest 
way. Curious how much a mule does know now, aint it? 

“Well, | had to keep him walkin’ away into the night; couldn’t 
let the poor feller keep still a minute, though he got awful leg 
weary—n | confess | did some, too. | tell yer 1 was proud ot 
his grit. Made me think of the sand old Sam Salter showed 
when he got snake-bit so bad an’ cured himself by bindin’ up his 
leg tight so’s to stop the blood a-flowin’, an’ then chewin’ that 
bitter snake-weed all night long. 

“Pete was jest as much game as Sam, an’ by noon next day 
dogged if that mule wa'nt a-feelin’ that smart that it seemed 
like he was tryin’ to thank me, but course he didn’t have com- 
mand of the proper langwidge. Pity mules can’t talk United 
States!—Well, Petey boy, we don’t want any more o’ them 
snakes foolin’ with you, do we sonny, eh?” and the grizzled 
miner put his wiry arm tenderly about the brute’s neck. 

“Jest feel of that flank; sound an’ hard as a healthy punkin,” 
he went on. “An’ Jack’s the same way; they’s both on ‘em 
tough an’ hearty as | be, but they will scare at a bear! Yes, 
siree! 

“One mornin’ this last trip, 1 left ‘em chained to the wagon— 
I’d locked the wheels yer know—while I went up a cafon a 
piece with my gun for quail. Jest as I was comin’ back, I heard 
the chains a-chinkering like fury, an’ when I got to the open 
sumac, there was them mules a-backin’ for all they was worth, 
‘n pullin’ the locked wagon with ’em right up hill an’ all on ac- 
count of a bear, a little black runt of a feller that was lumpin’ 
round the trail. I up with my gun ’n ‘fore the youngster could 
git away, my aim had fetched him. That’s his hide hangin’ over 
there on the corral rail now—pretty pelt, ain't it? Well, sir, as 
true as Jack is standin’ there switchin’ flies, it’s hard for me to 
git them mules past a good-sized black dog now. - Oh, it beats 
all what amazin’ interlecks mules have got, rememberin’ so 
much. 

“T ain’t got no honester friends livin’ than Pete ’n Jack. A 
mule’s as good as gold, that is, if yer git one to suit yer; but 
like in gittin’ a woman, yer can’t allers find one as suits. I’ve 
been powerful lucky in my deals, though.” 

“How long are you going to be home this time, Colonel?” 
I asked. 
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“Oh I dunno, I dunno! Mebbe a month, mebbe two, an’ like 
as not, mebbe three. Jest depends on how soon I have that 
oneasiness come over me to git back to that new ledge I’ve 
struck. But Jack ’n Pete have got to have some good feed ’n 
water ’n a little lay-off; they desarve it.” 

“Indeed they do,” I assented. “Well, you surely have my 
good wishes for luck and fortune soon.” 

“Thanks, young feller; jest so. But my business allers seems 
this pesky pursuit. Some like the boy chasin’ the rabbit in the 
snow. Boy runs ’n runs an’ gits all tuckered out a-runnin’; 
then jest as he is about to catch the animal, some other feller, 
a-layin’ low near the trail, hops up an’ as he’s fresh ’n not winded 
from runnin’, he muckles onto the game, while the other boy 
is so plum tired, he don’t say a word. 

“T ain’t a-kickin’, though; oh, no! Don’t understand me as 
complainin’. Ain’t got no reason to—no, siree! Why, I’ve made 
three good piles ’n never had sense enough to salt one down 
yet; don’t suppose I ever will. But l’m pretty well fixed all the 
same, for yer see l’ve got my health ’n spirits an’ them two 
mules, an’ what more can a old feller like me want anyway?” 


Pomona, Cal. 


THE PRICKLY PEAR. 
By S. I. DARLING. 


P out of the sand it grew, 
6 | Grim as a northern pine, 
Where never a drop of dew 
Gathered on stem or spine; 
And never its branches knew 


The clasp of a clinging vine. 


A perishing beast drew nigh, 
‘Trampled it, roared with rage 

And sank on the sand to die; 
Fainting with thirst and age, 

Man prayed to the burning sky, 
The earth and the dull gray sage. 


And then, at his very feet, 
Crushed by the hoofs and horns 
That still, in the dying, beat 
Hard on the mail of thorns, 
Oozed nectar as cooling-sweet 
And fresh as the eastern morns. 


Then man, the forgetful, made 
Trailings of waters there, 
And orchards of fruit and shade 
Answered his early prayer.— 

Yet far off, sad, unafraid, 
Still bristles the prickly pear. 


Dimond, Cal. 
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SONS OF THE WEST. 
By SUSIE C. OTT. 


PERE mi HIS is to be a tale of certain Sons of the West— 
Mi =6who were not sons of the West, after all, any 
more than a coyote’s cub is a panther because 
of a panther foster-mother’s milk. And it also, 
incidentally, concerns a woman. 

Certain laws of “supply and demand” caused 
the woman to be of so much consequence. And 
also there was involved a dogged tenacity to 
ideals in those wanderers of the House of 
Hanover who each night sleep at the breast of the west—a ten- 
acity that makes them break off from certain things and go back 
to England and marry the girl who has ceased to be a girl and 
who might have had children grown. Or perhaps marry her 
younger sister, while the girl, who has ceased to be a girl, sits by 
and looks on and wonders at the uselessness of waiting. 





“Here, Bob, kick that hound out of the bean-pot, can’t vou?” 
A howl from the hound bespoke the thing as having been ac- 
complished. “You are sure you didn’t kick a piece of the ear in?” 

“Well, there is a shortage on bacon seasoning, isn’t there?” 

“Hello, Pancho! What’s the row now?” as a Mexican came 
trotting up on a burro. 

“Oh, them blame coyotes, Mister Dick. T jess came from 
the campo of Luciano, who have the three thousand herd in the 
Griffeith flat, and he say the coyotes all going loco. One of them. 
with the spits hanging from the mouth like the strings of the 
suds of the soaps, an’ him running an’ running, the head straight 
out an’ the hair stand up on the back like the comb, an’ the 
eyes—Valgamé Dios, the eyes!—come one other night an’ kill 
three sheeps an’ then run for the brakes. Por el cuerpo de 
Christo! Luciano have mucho the scare.” 

“I wonder what’s getting into the brutes. This is the fifth in 
three months. Pancho, you take some strychnine over and doc- 
tor those dead sheep and put them in the edge of tlie brakes 
where those scoundrels run.” 

“No, sefior; the coyotes no eat that which has been kill by the 
thing that is loco. They smell the loco and take care like the 
devils.” a 

“Well then, kill some more sheep, but put out plenty of poi- 
son. How about Flora?” 

“Luciano say him bit one more sheeps the day before tom v- 


row. 
“Bit another, hey? Poor old girl! Did he beat her?” 
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“Si, sefior! she say she beat him till she crawl when she walk.” 

“You'll have to kill her, Dick. When a sheep-dog gets a taste 
for that sort of thing there is no cure short of a shotgun, to say 
nothing about her ruining the other dogs.” 

“T know it. But, great heavens, man, I can’t kill Flora. She 
is the only gentlewoman on the place. Pancho, you bring her 
cver here tomorrow, do you hear?” 

“Si, sefior,” and Pancho thought things concerning the incom- 
prehensibleness of the Americanos. He delivered himself of 
them with a shrug, and squatted himself cross-legged by the fire 
and drank deep of the joy of a cigarette. 

Bob was rubbing two-days-old calf brains into a deer-skin that 
had not lost its spots yet, and that was fastened by mesquite 
thorns to the upturned bottom of a wagon-bed. The scent of 
the aging brains and the not-too-distant sheep-pens and the boil- 
ing-over coffee pot was the incense of a new religion rising to 
the mother skies of the West. Nature had been made for some 
time—human nature, also. 

“Yes; and I say thank heaven there is no other lady on the 
place. A man is either a fool or a brute to keep a woman out 
here. Surry r 

“Oh, Surry has put his wife under obligations to him by marry- 
ing her at all. The obligations would be the same here or in 
Timbuctoo. There is a rule by which he measures her incomings 
and out-goings—‘my wife,’ spelling the ‘my’ with a capital and 
underscoring it. There are ‘my’ cows and ‘my’ sheep and ‘my’ 
dogs also,” and Dick pulled out handfuls of biscuit dough, and, 
rolling them into balls the size of lemons, threw them into a 
Dutch-oven that stood on a box table by his side. 

“How under the sun some women come to marry some men—” 
As has been already suggested, the woman was of much conse- 
quence because of the scarcity of that article. 

“Oh, she hadn’t been his wife then, to judge from; neither had 
she camped with him for three months; nor run sheep with him 
for a year and a half on adjacent and over-lapping ranges. These 
things go to broaden oue’s horizon somewhat.” 

The next day Pancho rode again to Griffith flat, but returned 
without Flora. Luciano had informed him that she had taken 
to walking on her hind legs and to cutting up circus-lady tricks 
generally. Therefore had Pancho not insisted on Flora’s com- 
pany. 

“You do it, Bob—I can’t,” groaned Dick. “For God’s sake 
make a clean job of it!” 

And Bob rode up to the flat, his Winchester rasping against 
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his leggins and his heart heavy above his cartridge-belt, leaving 
Dick sitting on a mesquite stump, his head buried in his hands. 

Beautiful Flora, who had starved for water when there was 
not enough water for two, and for food when there was food but 
for one! Flora, who had given many sons and much love to 
the world! Little sweetheart Flora, who had slept in his arms, 
her nozzle buried in his neck, when the winds blew cold from 
off the divide! 

Bob was just disappearing over the second rise when Dick 
overtook him, galloping wildly. 

“T can’t have it done, Bob,” he gasped. “I'll tie her up.” 

“Yes, and let her eat her heart out in disgrace!” said Bob dis- 
consolately. But when they reached Griffith flat, Flora had gone. 

She had slept quietly all through the night before beside the 
sheep till toward morning, when a panther had screamed in the 
cedar brakes two hundred yards away. Then she had jumped 
to her feet and stood quivering in terror for a moment till the 
panther had called again; then she had leaped among the sheep, 
snarling and killing. She had sprung all-fours on Luciano, car- 
rying away, hanging to her lower tusks, a piece of the shirt from 
nearest the throat. At last she had run, a vellow flash in the 
gray of the chaparral, and disappeared in the brakes. She was 
dead before this most likely—the loco kills quickly once it is well 
seated. 

“Well, it’s settled.” said Bob, but Dick rode all the morning 
in the cedar brakes, calling the peculiar call that Flora always 
obeyed—but vainly. Turning back toward the ranch, finally, he 
rode on over the sloping hills, thinking. It was only a dog that 
had gone out of his life, after all. Had Flora foreseen a cause 
for jealousy? Dick laughed grimly and shook the hair from his 
‘orehead. He sat sideways in his saddle, cowbov fashion. He 
put his hat on again and drew it down over his eves. The sun 
was flaring hot waves back from the alkali. There was not 
enough wind to lift the dust from the ground where it rose 
heavily from the horse’s hoofs and fell heavily back again. 

He drew rein on top of oneof the hills, and from under the shade 
of his hat-brim gazed off to where a group of live-oaks bespoke 
water somewhere below the bleached bones of a vanished river. 
Stretching out beyond the line of trees were sheep-pens built of 
brush woven in tall posts; to the right of the pens was a house, 
a one-roomed thing with a grass roof and a lean-to brush shed 
at the back, from which issued a tail of smoke from the camp- 
fire. 

Dick sat there, frowning. The horse patiently shifted its 
weight from one side to the other. 
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“I won’t be a fool,” said Dick at last, and he brought the 
quirt down on the pony’s flank. “It’s like Moses gazing on the 
promised land,” and he laughed. 

“Well, Sarco, old boy, I spoiled that dream. didn’t I? Poor 
old chap! T think I caught you, too, looking longingly down 
there. I believe you have a sneaking notion for the place. too. 
eh? Never mind, old boy; we haven’t any right down there. T 
wonder if we’d conduct ourselves like officers and gentlemen if 
we went? Can’t always, sometimes tell! Kind of a ticklish 
business. T believe you’d go if I gave you half a rein. I have a 
good notion to try you, just to prove the experiment, you know! 
If you go you'll have to bear half the blame if anything turns up. 
do you understand? Half the blame! Is it a bargain. huh? All 
right, old fellow. so it is. You just take your head when vou 
come to the fork of the road and I'll stand by vou! That’s right. 
T guess we’re gentlemen, you and I! I don’t think we’re much 
off our oats. Trot along!” The pony obediently paced forward. 

“Here we come! You pays your money and takes your choice! 
Don’t be backward about coming forward!” A few feet ahead 
the road branched. The pony still moved forward. little inter- 
ested in the proceedings. He reached the forks and quietlv 
turned down to the richt. Dick threw back his head and velled 
and slapped his legging with his quirt. 

“Half the blame. old fellow! Half the blame! No. no. vou 
can’t go hack in vour tracks!” as the horse pranced around. net- 
tled at the noise. “You've got to stick to vour bargain.” and 
Dick struck in his spurs and pulled the ponv hack into the road. 
and thev loned down the hill toward the live-oaks. “We might 
as well go it in stvle. old fellow! There is no nse in sneaking in 
like we were stealing rams!” 

A barbed-wire fence crossed the road, with a gate. Dick got 
down and unfastened the gate: then. still keeping the reins over 
his arm, he went toward the house. The door was open and he 
could see inside. He leaned his arm against the casine. and. 
taking off his hat, said: 

“Please ma’am, might it be plum pudding?” A woman on the 
other side of the room raised her head suddenly, startled little 
flags of color waving in her cheeks. She leaned her arms on 
the moulding board and laughed. 

“No, vou crazy boy! We don’t knead plum pudding.” 

“T do. T have needed plum oudding for the last five vears.” 

“Now if anybody should ask me, I should say it was a dic- 
tionary you most stood in need of! No. I think possibly these 
are biscuits—‘East powder’ biscuits. At least that is what the 
recipe says they are, and it ought to know. But come in.” 
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“*East powder’ biscuits till 1 die!” cried Dick, as he sank lux- 
uriously into a boudoir chair made of a sawed-down barrel and 
upholstered with most wonderfully beflowered calico. 

“The recipe calls for a half-cup of milk and butter the size of 
an eg 2 

“Diamonds and pearls!” cried Dick. 

“Oh, I used goat’s fat and water,” and she gave her shoulders 
an expressive little shrug. ‘I sent Josefina three miles down 
the river to get a cup of milk—I thought she would spill enough 
to even it up to the half cup the recipe called for—but they said 
they ‘didn’t have but fifteen cows up now, and there wasn’t enough 
milk fer th’ calves less’n one milked all day.’ And here we have 
two thousand head of cattle!” she said. 

“My dear Mrs. Surry, haven't you learned yet that it is not 
etiquette to have milk on a cow ranch? Cows only exist that 
they may be shipped to Kansas City.” 

“You must stay for dinner,’ said Mrs. Surry, as she kneaded 
and rolled the mass of dough. “Mr. Surry will have returned 
by that time. He has gone over to Tulerosa to the post office.” 

“So sorry! Just my luck! Did you ever eat sour-dough 
bread?” said Dick with the calmness of resignation. 

“Did 1?” She smiled, though a little color had gone into her 
face. “Mr. Larmour, I am afraid you fail to appreciate the fact 
that ‘east powder’ biscuits are an innovation, or do you purposely 
ignore the fact that they are simply an oasis in a continual 
Sahara of sour-dough bread?” 

Dick had risen and gone over to a chest of drawers on the 
other side of the room on which stood some photographs. One 
of them, a little oval thing that leaned against a small jug, was 
that of a woman who bore much resemblance to the woman with 
the bared arms at the moulding board. The one in the picture 
had bare arms also, and bare throat, and loosely-piled hair, and 
the beautiful eyes looked fearlessly out into the future; but the 
lips would never betray that future, whatever it might be—they 
were firm and straight. Dick reached for the picture. It fell, 
face down, and across the back was written in a large firm hand, 
“To Harry from Aileen.” Dick picked it up gingerly and put it 
back in its place again without looking at it and then promptly 
turned his back on it. 

“Do you know,” he said, “Sarco is to blame for my coming 
here today.” 

“Is it necessary to blame some one for your coming to see us?” 
she asked. 

“Well, do you know, I sometimes think it is,” he said grimly. 

“Your dog, the pretty yellow one,” said Mrs. Surry hurriedly, 
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“went by here today. She was running after a rabbit, | guess. 
I called her; but 33 

“Great God!” and Dick turned suddenly toward her. “And 
you alone!” 

“Yes,” she answered in surprise. “Why, what is wrong?” But 
Dick had strode over to the door and stood looking out, the 
sinews knotting on the back of his neck and his hands clenching 
and unclenching. 

“What is it? Tell me!” she cried. 

“Nothing,” said Dick, turning round and looking at her. 
“Nothing,” he went on in a hard metallic voice, “only she’s mad 
—loco.” 

“Oh—oh!” she gasped, putting her hands to her throat. 

“That’s all,’ and he turned again to the door. 

“Oh, and you loved her so,” she whispered. 

“Yes, I loved her—so,” he answered without turning. 

“I loved her so that 1 saved her to—— | was a damned 
coward! If she had heard you!” and Dick buried his head in his 
arms and leaned against the door jamb. 

“I am so sorry! Poor pretty thing! But you were not to 
blame. You would not have been to blame, even—.” She came 
close and put out her hand in her excitement. Her eyes were 
dark and the danger flags were wig-wagging in her cheeks. 

“I know you saved her because you loved her. It is in you to 
care for things you—love. She had been your friend so long, 
longer than—I had. And she had suffered for you—and served 
you—and—and—and loved you—and would have died for you! 
And—and I1—I—” but she suddenly stopped and dropped her 
hand. Dick turned and looked at her. 

“Thank you,” he said. Her eyes wavered and swept past his 
face and down the valley. He took a step toward her, then he 
reached for his hat. “Yes,’ he went, on in a hard, mechanical 
voice,” you are to be cougratulated, the dog might have proved 
annoying, though | hardly think—” And as they stood there, the 
muffled sound of horse’s hoofs came up, and a moment later 
Surry appeared at the door. 

“Oh, it is you, Harry,” said his wife. “Here is Mr. Larmour 
to see you. He has been waiting for some time. Are you ready 
for dinner?” 

“Yes,” returned Dick with the brilliancy the occasion de- 
manded, “we have been waiting to kill the fatted calf, only we 
could not decide just how you would prefer to have it cooked.” 

“That’s just it. I prefer to have it cooked rather than to be 
cooked. I hope you will come to some satisfactory conclusion 
within the next hour, as | am going to the sheep-pens and will 
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return in that time—or is that too soon?” And he smiled and 
turned on his heel. 

Dick had a sudden and pre-historic desire to go out and assist 
him thither, and when they reached the pens to proceed to wipe 
them up with him. But Dick was a product of nineteen cen- 
turies of evolutionary civilization, so he told polite lies instead. 
and departed in peace. 

Dick fumbled with the gate fastenings, blind in his fury at the 
insult to the woman. Evidently nineteen centuries of civilization 
were not proving palatable. He opened the gate and rode on 
down the fence. When he passed the door, the woman had gone 
back into the house. He dug in his spurs and rode on. Hardly 
had he gone a hundred yards when a terrifie yell rose from out 
near the sheep pens. He turned in time to see Surry coming 
across the space from the pens to the house like mad, Flora 
yapping at his heels. 

“My God!” cried Dick, and he turned and rode wildly down 
the fence again, calling “Flora! Flora!’ But the faithful ears 
that had never failed to hear before were deaf now. 

Surry was making desperate efforts to reach a mesquite tree 
that grew about half way across. Before Dick had reached the 
gate he had got to the tree and pulled himself up a few inches 
above the snapping dog. 

“Aileen! Aileen!” he cried in terror, “Kill him! Kill him!” 
Mrs. Surry appeared at the door. 

“Go back!” yelled Dick, waving his arms and springing from 
his horse. “Go back! I am coming! Go back, I say!” The 
woman turned and looked at him, then she went back into the 
house. Dick wrenched and tore at the gate. A moment later 
Mrs. Surry reappeared at the door, her husband's gun in her 
hands and stepped out in the vard. Every inch would count in 
her aim. 

“Put it down! For God’s sake, put it down!” shrieked Dick, 
tearing at the gate. 

“Aileen, kill him! Kill him!—Aileen!” wailed her husband. 

“The brute! The damn coward!” gasped Dick. Aileen raised 
the gun. 

“Aileen! Aileen!” Dick sprang on his horse and dashed 
through the now open gate. 

“Kill him! Kill him!" shrieked the man as Flora leaped higher 
and flecked his trouser legs with foam. 

“Wait! Flora! I am coming!” and the horse plunged for- 
ward. The woman fired. 

A little wisp of smoke flew up in front of Flora and the bullet 
flattened itself against a stone. She had missed and to miss 
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meant—! With a yap Flora turned, and, seeing the woman, 
leaped toward her, the foam fiecking the golden breast, her head 
straight out and her eyes like flame. 

“Flora! Flora!” called Dick. Aileen fired again, but the shot 
went wild. Flora sprang in the air toward that spot where the 
open collar left the throat bare. But half way in her leap she 
was jerked to her haunches, turning a somersault in the air! 
The rope had gone home swift and sure. Flora struggled to 
her feet! She turned and ran with the horse, rearing and running 
and rearing again, yapping and snarling and snapping! Now on 
her feet, now dragged on her back! Now springing into the 
air, and now hurled yards on her way! Dick dug the spurs in 
and bent forward in the saddle. Flora no longer reared and ran, 
and reared and ran again. Her beautiful body was dragged at 
the end of the rope till her bones were beaten to a jelly, and her 
golden fleece was covered with dirt, and foam, and blood; and 
the rocks were spattered with her blood. At three hundred yards 
Dick drew rein. 

“My bonny Flora! My bonny lady!” he cried as he knelt by 
her side and wiped the blood and foam from her mouth with his 
handkerchief from around his neck. “It had to be done! My 
pretty girl! My bonny lady!” ‘There was a moment’s recogni- 
tion in the bloodshot eyes, once so brown and true, and Flora 
raised her head and put it back on Dick’s arm, and it rested 
there. Flora understood. There was a quiver of the mangled 
form, then it stiffened out and the coyotes had claimed cheir 
own. Dick laid the head back gently and then mounted his horse 
and rode back to the ranch. 

He rode up to the door and got down, and stood first on one 
foot and then on the other. Mrs. Surry came out. 

“I wish to thank you,” she said, holding out her hand. “You 
saved my life—and my husband's.” 

“Oh, don’t—don't mention it!” said Dick. It is in such glow- 
ing and burning language that we dress our thoughts in our su- 


premest moments. 

“Aileen,” came a querulous voice from the house. 

“I must go now,” she said. “He is very unstrung.” 

“Is there—er—anything that I—er—a—lI can do?” 

“No, there is nothing to be done, is there?” 

Six months later Dick went back to England. There was a 
girl whose hand he had held once in the moonlight. 

She made a nice, dutiful little wife. She knew her husband 
had had experiences in the years he had been gone. Men 
are expected to have such things. But she asked no questions. 
She was an English wife. Anyway she is not concerned with 
this tale. 





Tropico, Cal. 
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THE GUITAR OF THE PADRE. 
By BELLE KANT. 


OSE ARRILLAGA was returning from a dance 
at the Alta Vista rancho.. Urged by a pretty 
sister, one of the husky, red-handed swains 
whom José had that evenine so overshadowed 
with his slim, dark elegance, had unwillingly 











offered the tall, handsome \iontereyan a ride 
for part of the trip homewar:!. It was already 
an hour, however, since his team had turned i: at his home on 





the Salinas road, where José, with many lan;ishing glances, 
had bidden farewell to the blushing damsel whon:. at this dance, 
he had favored with his attentions, and found himself alone on 
the dusty county highway. 

Prudently, as became a clerk in Meyerson’s clothing store, he 
first prepared for his long foot-journey by turning up the legs 
of his trousers, tucking a large handkerchief about his immacu- 
late cravat, and buttoning his coat tightly over his speckless 
white waistcoat. 

The country was still and eerie in the pale moonlight of the 
early morning hours. He walked rapidly, starting at every 
rustling of the dawn wind in the dry oats, pausing often in su- 
perstitious fear, and devoutly crossing himself when tiny animals 
of the night fluttered across his path. 

Not so had his father and grandfathers covered this same 
ground when they returned from the fiestas of ‘*e neighboring 
counties to their hacienda in Monterey. He, t’: last of the 
Arrillagas, scion of the proudest house in all the country round, 
had seen the remaining lands of his family pass into alien hands, 
with the foreclosing of the mortgage on the Gabelano grant 
Nor did even one of the hundreds of horses remain, upon which 
the very peons who worked about the ranchos in his father’s 
time might gallop at will. José and the wrinkled spinster Donia 
Marta, who was his aunt and who housed him, had stumbled 
upon barren times, and naught but the pride of their ancestry 
was left to them as a heritage. 

He skirted along the road now, treading the scant grass, tip- 
toeing gingerly the dust-gray hollows of the path that led past 
the Washerwoman’s Canon. A long, hanging branch pushed 
forward his hat; and José tripped and came heavily on a dark 
something that sprawled at the roadside. 

A yell, savage, animal, broke from the recumbent mass. Jose 
clutching at a fence, pulled himself to his feet. And the drunken 
soldier upon whom he had fallen, laid hold of him, and shrieking 
wild oaths, in turn rose from the dust. 
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He was a short, thick-set fellow. José topped him by a head. 
His tanned face of German cast was ugly with malignant pur- 
pose, and, though he staggered, José quailed before him. 

“You damned greaser! You would fall onto me, would you! 
Come back here. Don’t you move. Get up—up against the 
fence!” He lurched toward José, his head sunk between his 
shoulders, like that of an infuriated bull, and punched suddenly 
at the other’s pale fine-featured face. 

The blood of the Arrillagas fought for the mastery of the 
quaking fear-devil that held the last of its line. But the little 
evil eyes of the soldier proved more potent than that hot pride, 
and José meekly obeyed each harsh-shouted command. His lack 
of resistance seemed to anger his assailant the more. 

“You white-livered Indian! You Mexican dog! Here, speak 
up now, if you don’t want to get another one in the face. What 
are you doin’ here this time o’ night? Tryin’ to steal, I suppose, 
like the rest of your kind.” 

“Oh, no, sir! Indeed no!” José attempted a conciliating 
smile. “It was an accident. I was coming from a dance.” 

“You were, were you! I’ll teach you to dance. Get down, 
you dog, and find my hat. D’you hear? Get down there in the 
dust and pick up my hat.” 

José, his face still fixed in a placating grin, his eyes, the 
widened eyes of the coward, never leaving the infantryman, felt 
about in the stubble by the road till he found the hat. Then, in 
answer to the soldier’s curse-sprinkled orders, he whipped the 
dust from it and set it carefully on his captor’s close-cropped 
bullet head. 

The dawn streaked the sky with faint rose. The eastern hills 
loomed shadow-like. A little lake in the cafion by the early 
morning light showed gray as rippled steel. In the oak under 
which they stood a timid twitter started the birds’ gossip of the 
day. 

“Now you'll help me to the camp or I’ll know the reason why.” 
growled the soldier. “None o’ your tryin’ to sneak off. Oh, you 
needn’t deny it—you were tryin’. Here, gi’ me your arm!” 

From the camp behind the school-house, after having been 
dismissed with threats of future punishment, José slunk away 
through back lanes to his home. His sumptuous attire was 
coated thickly with the dust and brambles of the roadside, his hat 
was a shapeless ruin, and a thin trickle of blood from the sol- 
dier’s blow had dried upon his face. But he met no one; and 
in the bareness of his little chamber he had leisure, while be- 
moaning with childish whimperings the physical harm that had 
come upon him, to realize, as far as his imperfectly balanced 
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nature could, the force and depth of the moral blow he had re- 
ceived. José was no philosopher, and the Monterey school had 
not impressed a high standard of ethics upon its pupils. But he 
knew that not the clumsiest gringo in the straggling classes of 
his boyhood would have submitted to the indignity he had taken 
as his portion. 

Here in the cool, early-morning stillness of the rose-clambered 
adobe house all the inanimate things that he looked upon became 
poignant with a hateful reproach: his father’s serape and saddle 
of carven leather hanging on the wall before him: his grand- 
father’s sword, a relic of the Mexican War: lastly, above the 
deal table with its Spanish-work cover and cheap china image 
of his patron saint, the guitar of the padre, an instrument pre- 
sented by one of the first Mission priests to an Arrillaga of bye- 
gone days. 

José’s eyes rested dully upon its curious old frame. Above the 
keyboard finishing the long neck, a head was carved, that of a 
priest with tonsured crown; the face, a martyr’s, strong-featured, 
drawn-skinned, with a wild courage betokened in the pressure of 
the lips, the prominence of the jaw, the deep-set eyes. It had 
meant much in José’s family, the guitar of the padre. The priest 
who made it had fixed the face of a comrade upon it, one who 
before the founding of the mission had led hither from Mexico 
the little band of zealots, his body racked with scurvy, but his 
fortitude unbroken; till, his task accomplished, he had given up 
the ghost on the hard-won ground of the promised land. 

Perhaps some of his spirit, reflected in his comrade’s reverence 
of it, had entered into the instrument as it was laboriously con- 
structed. Sooth to say, each of its possessors since then (and 
it had been handed down from father to son) had been guided 
to it intuitively in times of stress, and, striking upon it in strong 
chords some ancient Spanish martial air, had drawn a wild and 
reckless courage from the primitive old frame. 

José had given little credence to the legend. Dojfia Marta 
counted it as part of her religious duty to keep the guitar ever 
strung and tuned; but José would have scorned to be seen with 
this crude attempt at instrument making. His own guitar, an 
elaborate pearl-inlaid affair which had taken the whole of two 
months’ wages to secure, stood in a corner of the room. But he 
had no eye for it now, no ear for the voice of his aunt which 
called to warn him that it was time to go to work. 

He dispatched a messenger to the clothing store with word 
that he was ill. Then he brushed and carefully repaired his 
soiled garments; and moped in his room through the long, sunny 
day, his mind ever troubled with thoughts of the morning’s 
episode, 
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Late in the afternoon his room became pervaded with a warm. 
aromatic breath, close and thick. Outdoors the atmosphere was 
clouded with a low-hanging curtain of smoke: and José’s aunt 
coming in filled the room with shrill lamentations. 

“The hills are afire! But close, so close to the cabin of my old 
Faquita! It is not the pines that are burning alone, but the hay, 
the hay that is piled almost to her door! In two hours, perhaps 
less, it will have reached there. And then—ah, mi Madre, then— 
she is too old to come away on her feet and there is no horse 
Poor, my Faquita!” Dojfia Marta’s voice rose to a wail at thought 
of her old servant’s peril. 

José had not stirred from his listless attitude. He seemed 
barely to hear. And then a curious thing happened which drew 
the eyes of the two together in a quick, terrified glance. 

Either the warm air rushing in through the window or a draft 
from the open door stirred the padre’s cuitar hanging on its 
leathern thong. A deep vibration came from its tight-stretched 
strings. 

“It is an omen,” whispered Dofia Marta, her lined face gone 
gray. 

And José, drawn by an invisible force, moved dumbly to the 
instrument and took it from its hook. As his hand came in con 
tact with it, his face lit. and his aunt began to mumble pravers 
and broken sentences. 

“The spirit of the padre—it has come again! like the time of 
the maddened cattle—When I was a little girl—that night in 
my grandfather’s time when the peons were murdered, and he—’ 
Suddenly she shrieked. “José, José, you have never plaved that 
song before! It is the one my grandfather plaved that night 
when the alarm came!” 

Powerfully the old war-song of Spain swung into its quick 
notes. José’s fingers twitched automatically over the taut 
strings and his eyes, wide and fixed, seemed fathoming inner 
visions while he bent forward, eagerly straining for every sound 

“Go to Senor Nelson,” he said at last in a low tone, as though 
repeating a lesson. “Ask from him a horse. Take mv father’s 
saddle with you. He will not refuse.” 

The woman crept obediently from the room, her eyes never 
leaving him. The music rang out steadily, making José’s veins 
throb as though permeated by strong wine. His head was flung 
back proudly, and he passed the strap of the «uitar over his 
shoulder. 

The horse stood saddled and waiting before the door, when 
Dofia Marta again stole into the room. Ste looked awesomely 
at her nephew’s strained, white face. He caught up the serape, 
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hurried forth and mounted, the guitar held carefully before him. 

As he galloped through the murkiness of the smoke-choked 
iiills, with their acrid breath stinging his nostrils and parching 
iis throat, his thoughts worked with a vivid definiteness. As 
iar as he could make out, the fire had started much nearer the 
town than usual. Old Faquita’s cabin lay directly in its path. 
Some miscreant must have dropped a lighted match or a spark 
from his pipe in the undergrowth. ‘The old Indian woman was 
without neighbors. As yet the fire had met with no resistance. 
He must get her away quickly if either of them were to escape. 

He had reached a slope of yellow stubble dotted with oaks, 
beneath whose spreading branches stood the hay-barns, gray- 
brown shacks with sunken roofs and straddling walls. Faquita’s 
home was the last building up the hill. 

There was no human sound as he swung from his horse at the 
door. A few hens squawked crazily in the thick haze of the little 
garden. The crackling of the fire grew louder, nearer, with every 
moment. 

in a corner, on a bit of sheepskin, her crucifix and an image 
of the Virgin before her, knelt the old Indian woman. About 
her she had arranged her poor treasures, a chair José’s father 
had given her, a mantilla that had once been Dona Marta’s, and 
a tiny primer from which, when Faquita had been his nurse, 
José had endeavored to teach her the English letters. She had 
dressed herself in her best, and her black shawl hung over her 
head like the veil of the Mater Dolorosa. 

“I am old,” she said, when he had made her understand why 
he had come. “I cannot leave my house, my chickens, my gar- 
den to burn without me. I am content to die. Go back, Sefior, 
and tell them old Faquita is content.” 

“No!” José said sternly, and into his voice had come the tone 
of the master. 

The old woman looked at him in astonishment. Then, noting 
the guitar, she made the quick sign of the cross and rose sub- 
missively. 

“But you will save my house, Sefior,” she pleaded. “Where 
could old Faquita go if it were burned?” 

“You cannot ride back to town alone, else | would stay and 
fight the fire off. We should have started by now. There is no 
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way 
A staggering step sounded on the porch, and the door was 


pushed open by a man who fell in blindly. His mouth hung 
open and his tongue rolled out as a dog’s would. His eyelids 
pressed close over the smoke-tortured eyeballs. He was the 
soldier whom José had met that morning. 
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Old Faquita hastened to him, a filled gourd in her hand. 

“He is nearly suffocated,” she said to José, who stared stonily 
at the newcomer. “I saw him go by to the hills this morning. 
It may be that he has had to do with their burning.” 

“Faquita,” José said, looking through narrowed lids at his as- 
sailant, “you must get away from here quick. The fire is verv 
near. Shall we leave this man to save your place?” 

“Madre de Dios, no!” the old woman cried shrilly. “He has 
not the strength of a babe left. He must be carried to the town. 
He cannot walk.” 

José looked out over the hay-strewn hills, to where the heavy 
smoke clouds, in which dancing flame devils sprang, crept 
nearer, nearer. He was not afraid, now, of fire or men. The 
padre’s guitar had done away with fear. But would this bravery 
last? Or would he, when the time of stress was over, relapse 
into what he had been—a creature who crawled in the dust at 
another man’s command? He turned with a groan of sickening 
self-knowledge to the old woman and the gasping wretch she 
ministered unto. 

“Faquita, get up on my horse,” he ordered. “This—this crea- 
ture will ride behind you. I will stay here and save your place.” 

The old woman turned to obey. José, with a curious feeling 
of indifference toward the man he had longed ‘o kill, helped her 
push the soldier upon the horse. But as they turned on the 
trail the blood of the Arrillagas suddenly clamored for its re- 
venge. 

“Look, you,” Jose shouted to the man, whose head hung for- 
ward in stupor. “See who it is who has saved you for the devil’s 
fire!” 

The red-rimmed eyes of the soldier opened, and he beheld 
standing, with the fire as a background, his captive of the morn- 
ing—bare-headed, proud as a monarch, looking at him with 
courage, with power, with a calm contempt. Then a smoke 
cloud blew between them, and the horse tore for the town. 

The fire was burning in a semi-circle with Faquita’s cabin as 
its centre. José had not seriously considered fighting it; his 
promise had been but to draw the old woman from her home. 
Yet he turned to his task now, with a swift plan of action. 

He fired a strip of the stubble at the side of the house, beat- 
ing the flames out with wet sacks when they threatened to come 
too near. He shoveled soil on the smouldering undergrowth, 
and poured the scant bucketfuls of well-water over the black- 
ened earth. The fire might swerve from this boundary. 

Two sides of the house were vulnerable still. And his time 
to work could be reckoned by minutes now. Oh, for another 
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man to watch and burn the undergrowth to the front of the 
cabin! 

He was stifling in the volumes of smoke that poured about 
him. He fell wildly on the sun-baked soil, scooping it forth in 
great furrows. 

A flaming branch came from the mass of loud-snapping brush 
on the hill directly above. It fell upon the strewn hay not fifty 
yards before him. The field sprang into flame. He stopped his 
futile task. 

From Faquita’s cabin he brought the guitar of the padre. 
The night had begun to fall. A wind from the ocean lifted the 
smoke. The fire lit the surroundings ruddily 

José, last of the Arrillagas, stood like a rock. The strong 
war song of old Spain joined the chorus of the roaring, rushing 
flames. The firelight shone like false sunset on his brow. 

The chords rang on bravely, steadily, every note true. A 
snake of fire wriggled across Jose’s burnt boundary. The picket 
fence caught. 

The song was approaching its climax. It burst forth, a clarion, 
leading men on to dare and die. Hurried now, as though to 
finish before the enemy, almost upon it, could quench its cry, it 
ran to its last strain. 

Once more José’s face glowed as he flung back his head. The 
courage of the padre was written there as he stood to meet his 
foe. 

And then the flames swept in. 


San Francisco, Cal. 





A DESERT IDYLL. 
By A. T. RICHARDSON. 


LONELY plain, the same since the Plains were first 
begun; 


Not a tree nor a blade of green- 
Nothing at all to be seen 
But the soldiers’ huts, and the flag, and the sagebrush brown in 
the sun. 


Two children, sole of their kind, were having their toilsome fun: 
And I watched them awhile, to see 
What their poor little game might be— 
And they played that one was the bugle, and the other the sun- 
set gun. 


North Yakima, Wash. 
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PO’ MAN’S RANCH. 
By L. R. ANDREWS. 





HAT time we were seized and possessed in fee 
simple of a city lot which set us back, in the 
glad full-tide of the boom, some 1400 pesos, 
and now lay below grade, lacking only water 
to make an excellent duck-pond—a drug on 
the real-estate market at 90 per cent discount 
from cost price; taxed annually some thirty- 
odd pieces of silver, and subject to an assess- 
ment of an unknown, but wholly terrifying, 
certain fixed sum for street work, which hung 

over our heads like the sword of Damocles, we cast about us in 

an effort to discover some method of disposing of our right, title, 
and undivided interest in the above-mentioned property to some 
party of the second part. 

Entered into our placid existence one glorious spring day, a 
couple—by name, Mr. and Mrs. Von Beehmer. German in ap- 
pearance and accent, unsophisticated in manner and conduct, 
childlike and bland in speech, these two greeted us like long- 
sought friends. 

Would we, they wished to know, after some preliminary sparr- 
ing, entertain a proposition to exchange without boot, or other 
inducement, consideration or emolument, the erstwhile high- 
priced, unimproved and unproductive city lot for a piece of land 
free from all encumbrance, known and described in the interest- 
ing annals of the Land Department as the N. E. % of the S. E. 
Y%, Sec. 29, Twp. 15 S. R. 2 E., S. B. M., i. e., towit: that is to 
say: described by metes and bounds as follows: Measured from 
a certain monument or corner-stone so many chains west to a 
blazed tree: thence due north an equal distance to a heap of 
stones; thence east to a pole bearing a white flag, or surveyors 
mark; thence back to place of beginning: containing 40 acres, 
more or less. 

Title to property vested in a certain patent to them issued by 
the Government, duly signed by the President; embellished with 
a brilliant crimson dewdad; stamped with an impression of the 
great seal of the United States, upon final proof of said parties of 
the first part having performed all and and several legal require- 
ments necessary in homesteading public lands, according to act 
of Congress made and provided, and paying $1.25 per acre there- 
for. 

Entranced by a vivid word-picture of “Po’ Man’s Ranch,” we 
gloated with inward joy and rapture, cunningly concealed by 
seeming cold indifference, at the prospect of swapping the tax- 
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eating albino pachyderm for an income-producing property, im- 
proved by a cottage, furnished for light house-keeping, which 
chattels were to revert to us. Among the desirable features 
enumerated by the owners of the ranch, were a small orchard of 
assorted fruit trees, a good sized chicken-house, a crop of barley, 
and a mountain stream, called Hungry Horse Creek, flowing 
through and irrigating the land, singing merrily between fern- 
covered banks, lined with giant sycamore and live-oak trees. 

lhe crowning glory of the place, however, according to the 
unanimous verdict of the two Teutons, was the pictures-kew 
view, as they termed it, from the peak which surmounted the 
property. This feature, they assured us, was in itself a valuable 
asset. \Would we, they wished to know, visit the delightful Gar- 
den of Eden at their expense, and feast our eyes on the manifold 
charms, natural beauties, practical advantages, and improve- 
ments of this blissful retreat. 

\Ve would. We did. Twenty miles by train into the back 
country we rode; then journeyed some ten more in a typical four- 
horse California stage. Climbing ever higher into the foot-hills, 
we passed numerous ranches, of various sizes, more or less im- 
proved, pocketed in the valleys, or perched on the gentle slopes 
of the mountains. 

From an occasional ridge-top over which the sweating animals 
slowly toiled with creaking harness, amid a cloud of dust and 
tiies, we caught glimpses of the distant, placid Pacific, sunlit, 
sparkling, turquoise-hued, beneath the lighter blue of a sky un- 
dimmed by the slightest speck. It was a grand and entrancing 
view, and as we surveyed the valleys, peaks, ridges, and canyons 
intervening between us and the sea, we understood and appreci- 
ated the feelings of Balboa, who had gazed on this scene some 
years previous. 

Up and around the stage wound, uncovering new beauties at 
each turn, our senses exhilarated by the rarified atmosphere, fra- 
grant with the odor of flower, bush, shrub and tree. Finally 
aiter a long, strong pull up an unusually steep grade, the panting 
team stopped for breath. The stage road led over a bridge just 
ahead, up a slight ascent to the general store, and post-office, a 
mile or so beyond. Beneath the bridge boiled a mountain tor- 
rent. Fatigued by our unconscious efforts to help the horses up 
the hill, we leaned back to rest. Gazing about us, our eyes trav- 
elled in the direction indicated by the out-stretched arm of Myn- 
heer Von Beehmer pointing to the right, as his guttural voice an- 
nounced, “Po’ Man’s Ranch!” 

Roused into activity, we eagerly scanned the scene before 
us. A gentle rise of land extending back from the road some 
distance, suddenly became a steep slope, terminating in a ridge 
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which formed the sky-line. The hillside was dotted here and 
there with oak trees, and liberally sprinkled with manzanita 
bushes, whose glossy, dark-green foliage contrasted strongly with 
the brick-red color of the soil. 

In the cafion to the left, Hungry Horse Creek rippled over rocks 
and boulders, and cascaded with soothing murmurs into a pool 
shaded by giant sycamores and oaks. 

Perched midway on the hillside, in a niche dug from the mount- 
ain, was a drab-painted cottage, if so diminutive a structure can 
be dignified by the name. It was flanked at each end with a large 
oak tree. Before the door, at a distance of a few feet, an immense 
boulder reared its head, seeming -to offer protection against the 
cabin taking a header down the steep bank into the creek below. 

Our friends led the way through a gate in the fence to the 
right, and climbing up the slope, we entered the confines of Po’ 
Man’s Ranch. The winding cart-track, up which we slowly as- 
cended had been dug from the face of the hill by the horny hands 
of the brawny, hard-working homesteader, who, after his ex- 
penditures of time, money and labor in acquiring and improving 
the property, had been seized with the whim to dispose of it and 
return to town. 

Reaching the cottage, we sat down on the door-step to feast 
our eyes on the pictures-kew view spread out before us, while 
the host and hostess were unearthing some refreshments from 
the recesses of a store-house snuggling in an aperture in the 
hill-side. Between us and the big boulder, the play-ground of 
scores of agile little lizards, was a bed of geraniums which had 
attained a luxuriant growth, the scarlet flowers giving a welcome 
bit of color to the scene. 

Beyond the stage-road tumbled another mountain stream which 
mingled its waters with Hungry Horse Creck just below the 
bridge. ‘Towering above the foaming torrent, peak upon peak, 
rose a mountain, whose steep sides were covered with innumer- 
able boulders sparsely interspersed with manzanita bushes, oak 
trees, an occasional century plant, and enormous beds of cactus. 

The gentle cooing of a wood-dove near by chimed with the 
soothing murmur of the stream. A squirrel shrilly whistled its 
chittering note as it frisked among the trees. Ever and anon the 
alert challenge—‘“I see you!’’—of an invisible quail rang out. Over 
all hung the indescribable, and unrivalled subtle charm of earth, 
air and sky, peculiar to Southern California. 

Just below the junction of the two streams, whose combined 
current had cut a chasm-like channel in the soil, stood a small 
white-painted cottage, which faced the stage road at a point 
opposite where we had dismounted. This was the home of our 
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nearest neighbors, who, however, returned to town shortly after 
our visit to the ranch. 

We noted the young orchard upon which Mynheer had dwelt 
so fondly. It appeared to need irrigation and cultivation, and 
would apparently be fruitless for several years. We were build- 
ing for the future, however, and were not dismayed. The 
chicken-house was in evidence, and proved to be all that fancy 
painted it. 

The domicile contained three rooms, furnished for camping out. 
As we joined our friends in a light repast, they expatiated on the 
many desirable features of the property, and expressed their re- 
gret at being obliged to part with their little paradise. They fre- 
quently called our attention to the pictures-kew views, and in 
fact we found a really superb scene when we had gained the top 
of the ridge. Mountains, valleys, peaks, ridges, cafions, and 
streams surrounded us on all sides, bounded on the west by the 


‘ocean. Never anywhere had we seen such a profusion and 


variety of wild flowers, wonderful in brillianc), as covered every 
spare inch of soil for acres and acres arounds us. They grew to 
a uniform height of six inches, forming a carpet of riotous colors 
and variegated patterns. We picked twenty-two different varie- 
ties in as many square feet. Here and there great splotches of 
golden-hued poppies flamed like beds of fire. 

Retracing our steps to the road, we embarked on the stage, and 
on the homeward journey, signified a seeming reluctant acquies- 
cence to the proposition to exchange the lot for the ranch, on the 
terms specified. 

Sundry visits to lawyers and abstract offices, resulted in the 
transfer of the two said parcels of property to the various parties 
aforesaid, for and in consideration of one dollar in hand to us 
paid, etc. 

Having the keys to the cottage in our possession, we knew 
no peace until arrangements had been completed for an indefi- 
nite sojourn on our sidehill farm. 

Wherefore it became necessary to acquire an equine suitable 
for such light cultivating as the ranch required, and to be used 
before our cart on the journeys we planned to make. A short 
search sufficed to unearth a friend who reluctantly agreed to sep- 
arate himself from a certain white horse, of uncertain age, but 
exemplary habits, gentle temper, upright character, bridle-wise, 
warranted sound and kind, free from spot, spavin or blemish, 
broken to drive single or double, especially recommended as 
possessing the particular requirements necessary for cultivating 
an orchard, and withal an excellent saddle-animal. A steed pos- 
sessing such a combination of virtues was surely a prize at sixty 
dollars, especially as a buggy-harness in good condition was 
thrown into, or rather onto, the bargain. 
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As the purchase was made in the country, the problem of 
getting Dobbin to town was solved by straddling him, harness 
and all. If there be any more excruciating form of torture de- 
vised than riding bareback, save for the harness, a palfrey whose 
backbone assumes a razor-like edge with each forward lunge, 
deponent sayeth not. If such there be, spare him. It was a 
question which one of the recalcitrant brute’s gaits was the least 
uncomfortable. 

His walk, which resembled the stiff-legged glide of the land- 
locked ship of the desert, caused insufferable agony; his lope 
drew tears of anguish; while his bone-breaking trot was a species 
of unutterable punishment. A mile or so of this form of physica! 
culture demonstrated that, as a saddle-animal, Dobbin was 
over-rated. Crawling painfully and_ stiffly down from the 
ridge-pole, the erst-while proud equestrian, sore in every bone, 
muscle and nerve, hiked it bow-legged up the pike, dragging the 
reluctant horse by the halter. 

Having literally got the cart before the horse, a day or so, it 
was already loaded with articles for our comfort, convenience, 
and consumption at the ranch. The noble steed being fed and 
watered, and bedded down for the night, an early retirement was 
in order, for a start betimes in the morning; the intention being 
to drive the entire distance. 

Daylight found us astir, to be met by the importunate begging 
of Pronto, the collie, who feared to be left behind. He nearly 
wagged his brush off, when assured that he might go. After 
feeding Dobbin, and making a pretense of breakiasting, we hur- 
ried out, and backing the patient animal between the shafts, ad- 
justed the harness and buckles, and hitched him to the cart. 

Finally, all being in readiness, we bade “adios, amigo” to civi- 
lization, turned Dobbin’s head toward the east, and gave the 
order to “Vamos,” as the struggling rays of the rising sun broke 
over the tops of the distant mountains. 

The first mile demonstrated the fact that while, theoretically, 
a cart equipped with balanced or pivoted shafts is free from horse 
motion; practically there is no alleviation from the constant 
short, choppy jerks which shook every bone and joint, set the 
nerves on edge, and kept our heads bobbing like Chinamen kow- 
towing in a Joss house on New Years. 

Who shall describe the joys of a drive in the country in Cali- 
fornia while a spring day is a-borning? The silvery dew glisten- 
ing on blade and leaf, the sweet scent of the newly awakened 
flowers; the deafening chorus of the feathered kingdom, intent 
on the early worm; the mists in the low-grounds melting before 
the rays of the sun. Ground-squirrels, frisking about until 
startled by the collie, scampered back to their holes, where they 
squatted saucily on their haunches, scolding him volubly. On 
his near approach, the mocking flash of an upturned tail, as they 
whisked into their burrows, set the poor brute whimpering with 
disappointment. Occasional forays after elusive jack-rabbits 
varied this exercise to his great enjoyment. 

Road-runners, long of legs and tail and fleet of foot, patrolled 
our way in relays, each in turn finally circling through the 

grease-wood, and sage-brush, and doubling back in their tracks. 
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Silhouetted on a ridge between us and the sun, stood a coyote 
as if carved from stone. He watched us with drooping ears and 
tail, and a general pariah, hang-dog expression. The collie 
getting his scent, started for him like a whirlwind, emitting short, 
impatient yips, every hair bristling with rage. The coyote 
watched his approach, until within a short distance, then dis- 
dainfully turned tail and slunk off. Pronto disappeared over 
the ridge in pursuit like a hairy meteor. It was a long time 
before he rejoined us, with a tongue hanging out, a generally 
fatigued appearance, and a sheepish look on his face, as if to sav: 
“Did you ever see a critter swap time for distance like a coyote?” 

Noon found us half-way on the journey, at the fork of two 
roads that led through the level floor of the valley, and teached 
the foot-hills at widely divergent points. Which should we 
take? No one in sight toask. Nota team; nota house. Pulling 
up under a tree, we gave Dobbin his feed, and shared our lunch 
with the panting collie. A nearby stream furnished ice-cold 
water to quench the thirst of man and beast. Refreshed, we re- 
sumed our journey, taking by mischance the wrong road, which, 
when discovered late in the afternoon, necessitated a wide detour. 

Instead of reaching the ranch at sundown, as we planned, it 
was after ten o'clock on a night so dark, that had not the white 
horse been wise indeed, we might have plunged down any one 
of a dozen precipices. We did not know, in fact, when we 
reached the ranch, not recognizing the landmarks. The bridge 
over which we drove served to give us our bearings, and re- 
tracing our way, we at last managed to find the gate in the fence, 
and drove slowly up the narrow winding cart-track, where 
Dobbins’ night-eyes again stood us in good stead. 

Reaching the cabin, tired and sleepy, not a match was to be 
found. Unhitching the horse, and slipping off all his harness, 
except the bridle, we tied him to a tree, leaving him to make his 
supper as best he could from the grass, which grew thick and 
rank on the hillside. Into the house we went, and regardless of 
the possibilities of rattlers, centipedes, scorpions, tarantulas, or 
other vermin which might be occupying the bed, we turned in, 
without a light, too tired to care for such trifles. 

The cry of a coyote up the cafion started the collie on the war- 
path, and during his absence some animal, presumably a moun- 
tain lion or a large wild-cat, bounded from the top of the store- 
house to the roof of the cabin, where he paraded up and down 
the ridge-pole with measured tread, until the sound of the dog 
crashing through the underbrush frightened him away. 

In the morning Dobbin was gone. The bridle lay where he had 
slipped it over his head, but no trace of the noble steed was 
to be found. It was not until ten days afterward that we learned 
his whereabouts. He had strolled into a barnyard some ten 
miles distant on the back track to his happy home, and, helping 
himself liberally to the fodder, was then and there impounded. 
A neighbor returned him later. 

Three months’ sojourn in its Elysian fields, while fraught with 
many happy hours, led us to believe that “Po’ Man’s Ranch” was 
no misnomer. Hungry Horse Creek went dry, and we were 
obliged to lug all our water from a spring on the big creek a long 
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distance away. Gophers attacked the roots of the trees in the 
orchard, and one by one our prospects for future fruit had gone 
glimmering. Jack-rabbits, squirrels, and chipmunks ravaged the 
barley patch, and poor Dobbin had thin picking, now that the 
grass had died down and withered away. 

Mysterious tales of a lost gold mine of fabulous richness in 
the neighborhood had prompted long and arduous, but futile, 
search for gold-bearing indications in a thin vein of decomposed 
quartz which cropped up across one corner of the ranch from 
northwest to southeast. Nothing remained but the pictures-kew 
view, which was not a tangible asset. 

A longing for the society of our fellow-men determined a return 
to civilization. At this juncture, a well-boring outfit visited the 
neighborhood, and through the machinations of a forked hazel 
twig in the hands of the local water-witch, a fine well had been 
located and bored on the schoolhouse grounds. 

Negotiations with the owner of the outfit resulted in his agree- 
ment to drive a well for us on the western slope of the ridge at 
a point located by the water-witch as indicating water to be found 
at the depth of 46 feet. The price was to be at the rate of a dollar 
and a half in soil, and six dollars a foot in blue granite. 

Taking $105.00 as a fair value for Dobbin, the cart and harness. 
the owner of the machine agreed to drill as deep as the nature of 
the ground permitted for that amount. 

The “Chug! Chug!” of the drill shook the earth as it steadily 
sunk in soil to a depth of 46 feet. This consumed $69.00 of the 
value of our rig, but we were gratified and encouraged by the in- 
flow of a small stream of water at that depth. 

“Got to go deeper to git a well,” was the verdict of the expert. 
so the chug-chug continued, resulting in striking blue granite 
a foot lower down. Our assets now footed $34.50 and less than 
six feet of blue granite would absorb the balance. We watched 
the progress of the drill with feverish anxiety. 

Finally but $1.50 equity in the outfit vested in us, and the pros- 
pect for a dry well grew more gloomy with each blow of the drill. 

Suddenly when only four-bits’ undivided interest in the rig re- 
mained to our credit, the drill sunk from sight, unwinding the 
rope from the windlass with lightning rapidity. The next instant 
a dull explosion shook the earth, followed by a tremendous rush 
of gas, accompanied by a shower of stones and dust which sho! 
up into the air like an eruption of a volcano. 

Tn another moment a heavy column of black liquid burst forth 
from the six-inch aperture and, rising above the framework of 
the derrick, fell in a blinding, nauseous shower over us and every- 
thing in range. 

The driller. whose eves were bulging from his head at these 
unexpected phenomena, gave a hurried glance at a splotch of 
viscous fluid on the back of his hand, took off his hat, swung 
it around his head and threw it high up into the inky column. 
Springing into the air, he cracked his heels together, and let out 
a roar that was heard clear across the vallev: 

“OIL! by crimus!” 

“Po’ Man’s Ranch” had redeemed itself. 


Alameda, Cal. 
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Three years ago to the day, the Lion departed for the East 
reluctant, but responding to a summons which his civic con 
science forbade him to ignore. There will be some who read 
this page to remember his chastened remarks, the next month 
on Eastern weather in general, Chicago weather in particular, 
and the usefulness of steam-heat as a pneumonia-breeder; also 
his pledge “to be a model beast” if he might be “excused from 
further attendance.” Doubtless he has kept his plighted word: 
but Destiny has had slight regard for its share of the implied 
contract, and has declined to excuse him. For on the night of 
this writing, he is again headed eastward, even more reluctantly 
than before, but answering to a call as little to be denied. There 
came the invitation, so pressing as to amount to a demand, that 
he should tell to Those Who Care in sundry eastern centres 
something about certain important work which has been done 
in this southwestern corner of the Nation, and more work of the 
same kind which remains to be done. And since there was no 
one else who could do it as well, or at least no one available who 
would do it so well, he has turned his back on his serial stone- 
wall, postponed his Christmas pepper-tree till the first of Feb- 
ruary, and set out to gain personal knowledge of how it feels to 
be a one-night-stand-er. That is to say, he is to address each of 
the fifteen eastern Chapters of the Archaeological Institute of 
America, on the work of the Southwest Chapter, past, present 
and future. 

Now this alone would be no reason why the “Den” heading 
this month should be used merely as a convenient place from 
which to swing the notice, “The Lion is not at home this 
month ;” for everyone who is acquainted with that gentle and 
retiring animal knows that such a small fact as that he is already 
doing work sufficient for several men never prevents him from 
roaring blithesomely in these pages at the appointed time. But, 
since there are no more than twenty-four hours to the day and 
thirty days to the month; and since, this month, he spent a 
goodly number of those days in driving across the desert to 
learn at first hand the condition of certain of the Nation’s wards, 
and other days in informing the public of the sore need for relief 
and in planning and helping to carry out efficient relief mea- 
sures—this and the preparations necessary for a series of illus- 
trated lectures have simply left no hours whatever for writing 
“the Den.” Those who will most miss it are the ones who will 
most readily spare it under these circumstances. 

C. A. M. 
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Se-quo-ya, “‘the American Cadmus” (born 1771, 
died 1842), was the only Indian that ever invented 
@ Written language. The League takes tts title from 
this great Cherokee, for whom, also, science has named 
(“* Seguoias’’) the hugest trees in the world, the giant 
Redwoods of California. 
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OR many years the pitiful—sometimes tragic—condition of 
the Mission Indians on many of the more remote reserva- 
tions in Southern California has been reported upon with 
more or less graphic detail. It seems to be about time for this 
state of affairs to stop. The government has known of it for 
much more than a generation—by repeated reports both from 
its own Officials and from equally credible laymen. But mat 
ters are worse today than ever before. 

Chas. F. Lummis and Wayland H. Smith—respectively chair- 
man of the Executive Committee of the national Sequoya 
League, and secretary of the Los Angeles Council—made a per 
sonal and thorough investigation of the five Campo reservations 
in a trip from November 8th to November 15th inclusive—by rail 
to San Diego, and thence by buckboard on an itinerary of some 
200 miles through the interior mountains. 

The report made in these pages last month by Mr. E. H. Davis, 
upon an earlier trip for the same purpose, was very conservative. 
\s a matter of fact, he might have put the case much more 
strongly and still have been within the truth. The represent- 
atives of the Sequoya League were accompanied by Mr. C. E. 
Shell, Government Agent for the Southern California Mission 
Indians—an excellent official who reflects credit on the Indian 
service by his common sense, his humanity and his earnest 
activitv. At each of the five reservations—Campo, La _ Posta, 


Manzanita. Cuiapaipa (commonly boggled into Cuyapipe), and 
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laguna—a careful inspection was made. Forty-four photographs 


were taken to show the actual conditions—the people, their hab 
itations, and their lands. An illustrated article describing these 
investigations more fully in detail will be printed next month. 
Meantime it is safe to say that there is actual starvation on 
these five reservations. There are at least twenty-five of the 
older and more infirm who will perish by hunger before Spring, 
unless they are relieved. The three investigators did not find 
one sack of flour, one peck of beans, one peck of potatoes, nor 
nor, in fact, any other article of food on these 





one pound of rice 
and some of the big Amer- 





five reservations, except wild acorns 
ican ranchmen grudge the Indians even the acorns, because these 
would fatten marketable hogs and steers! At some of the 
highest reservations there are enough acorns to last for probably 
two months; but at other reservations there are not enough to 
last as many weeks. The Indians have practically no arable 
land—for three acres to sixty people is “practically none.” 
Neither did the investigators find a single blanket, bed-quilt or 
bed. All that these people seem to have to cover themselves 
withal, in a mountain country where snow falls to a depth of 
one to three feet, even in a Southern California winter, is 
worn-out gunny-sacks and other rags. Nor is it due to shiftless- 
ness. These people showed every sign of industry, cultivating 
their little fragment of land, building the best houses that they 
can with the material availabie, and meeting, with a stoic phil- 
osophy, the starvation that is pinching them. 

As soon as this state of affairs was made known in San Diego, 
on the commitice’s return, public-spirited citizens headed by 
Mrs. C. B. Daggett, Geo. \\V. Marston and others, undertook to 
raise a fund of $200 to supply seed grain for these five reserva- 
tions. ‘This is to provide them for next season, and is an im- 
minent need—since wheat and barley must be sown before the 
middle of December in order to have a reasonable chance to 
mature. 

\ll this is emergency work; and the Sequoya League intends 
io carry it through. It will then, however, labor to present the 
facts to the government and secure the adoption of a plan 
which will give permanent relief. These Indians would be self- 
supporting if they had a chance—that is, if they had lands which 
‘ven a bachelor New England farmer could make half a living on. 
lt does not seem to be too much to ask that the people who once 
owned the garden spot of the world should be allowed, even 
now, some insignificant corner thereof sufficient to their modest 
needs. 

\ beginning has also been made upon another plan of the 
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Sequoya League, which makes for self-support for these Indians 

-namel), the modest germ of the co-operative store which has 
ilready been suggested. A number of baskets, made by the 
Campo Indians and brought back to this city by the League rep- 
resentatives, have already been sold and the profits applied to 
the relief of the Indians—of course, beyond the original pay for 
their work. It is hoped to build up a considerable market here 
for these interesting and useful wares; and those who are inter- 
ested may apply to Mrs. Lummis, who will have charge of this 
matter for the present. 
Up to the time of going to press, the following subscriptions 
have been received for the immediate relief of the five reserva- 
tions of Campo Indians. The supplies will be administered 
through Mr. E. H. Weegar, Campo, Cal., a veteran and reliable 
citizen. Contributions of plain, warm clothing and bedding, 
addressed to him “for the Campo Indians,” are also much needed, 
and will be put to the best use. 

EMERGENCY RELIEF FUND 

Members of the Sunset Club, Los Angeles, $100; Mrs. Joseph H. John- 
tiershey, Los Angeles, $100; collection at Sequoya 
9; the Newman 


son, $100; Miss } 
League mass meeting, Los Angeles, November 25, $55 


7 
Club, Los Angeles, $50; Thanksgiving Union service of East Los Angeles 





| es, th h Rev. Fr S. Forbes, $41.75; C. E. Rumsey, Riverside, 
Cal., $25; Rt. Rev J. Conaty, Bishop of Los Angeles and Monterey, $25; 
University Methodist Church collection, by Rev. Dr. Healey, $17; Wm 
Pridham, superintendent Wells-Fargo, Los Angeles, $10; Mrs. Mary Agnes 
Lewis, $10; James Slauson, Los Angeles, $10; D. Freeman, Centinela, Cal., 
for seed) $10; Hon. Jarrett J. Richards, Santa Barbara, $10; Wm. Stanton, 
Pasad $10; Mrs. Romaine L. Wade and Miss Julia F. Wade, Montecito, 
$io; W. F. Montgomery, Los Angeles, $8; Mrs. W. W. Webster, Pasadena, 
$ ‘irs. J. Torrey Connor, Oakland, Cal., $5; “A Friend,” Corona, $5; Rev 

uderson Judd, Los Angeles, Cal., $5; R. W. Poindexter, Los Angeles, $5; 


southern California Music Co., Los Angeles, $5; M. Sanders, Los Angeles, 
$5; B. W. Smith, Le Angeles, $5; L. P. Munson, Los Angeles, $5; J. F 
davis, Los Angeles, $5; W. P. Nelson, Pasadena, $5; Wm. H. Avery, Los 
Angeles, $5; Vincent L. Jenkins, Los Angeles, $4; A Friend, Pasadena, $3; 
W. H. Wilson, $3; Mrs. J. W. Van Benthuysen, Los Angeles, $3; G. H. de 

Vergne, Los Angeles, $3; L. D. Franklin, Toluca, Cal., $2; W. A. Sum 
mers, Los Angeles, $ 
$1 each—John J. Bodkin, Los Angeles; “A Friend,’ Los Angeles; “A 
l'riend,” Los Angeles; Mrs. Geo. L. Farnham, Riverside, Cal.: “A Friend,” 
ios Angeles; Mrs. R. S. Lyon, Hollywood 

Smaller contributions, $2.72 

\N AWAKENED PUBLIC SENTIMENT 

A largely attended mass meeting of representative citizens was 
held on Friday night, November 25th, in Simpson Tabernacle, 
one of the largest auditoriums in Los Angeles, and the senti- 


inent of the Southern California public was unmistakably and 
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emphatically manifested—the same public opinion which forced 
a remote routine department into doing justice to the Warner's 
Ranch Indians three years ago. 

Right Rev. Joseph H. Johnson, President of the Los Angeles 
Council of the Sequoya League, presided. Actual conditions, as 
they now exist, on the five Campo reservations, and as they were 
seen personally by the League’s representatives on a recent tour 
of investigation, were described by Mr. Lummis, with lantern 
slides showing the people, their homes and their lands. 

The response of the meeting to the truthful statement of these 
conditions was prompt and generous—in fact the whole com 
munity has been aroused by the publication, in the daily press, 
of the lamentable conditions among these remote and neglected 
wards of the Government. The Sunset Club, which held its 
regular meeting that night, raised a fund of $100 and brought 
it to the mass meeting; the Newman Club subscribed $50; Mrs. 
Johnson and Miss Hershey contributed $100 each—and there 
were many other contributions in sums according to the ability 
of the donors, down to small silver from small boys who fairly 
felt ashamed of their Thanksgiving fullness after hearing of the 
Indians whose Thanksgiving dinner was acorns—and not many 
of them. 

The Sunset Club also sent a strong telegram to President 
Roosevelt, asking permanent relief for these Indians for whose 
temporary salvation from starving this community is so gen 
erously providing. 

By Saturday night, November 27th (when the exigencies oi 
publication closed these pages), the fund raised in this city and 
vicinity for the immediate relief of the Campo Indians amounted 
to over $650—and every mail was still bringing further contri 
butions. All moneys will be acknowledged in these pages. 

Meantime the city of San Diego has done its duty quite as 
handsomely in proportion. The committee hereinbefore men 
tioned reports having raised the necessary fund to supply these 
beans. Already 


Indians with their seed wheat, barley, corn and 
by the day after Thanksgiving, wagons carrying this seed grain 
were climbing the sixty-mile grades toward Campo from San 
Diego. 

Competent, business-like arrangements will be made by the 
Sequoya League for the proper, systematic and regular distri- 
bution of this relief in provisions and clothing, so that every- 
thing shall reach those most in need. 

Large contributions of warm clothing and warm bedding—th« 
latter being particularly needed, will be sent from both cities 
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lhe Santa Fé railroad has generously agreed to bill these articles 
free by freight. ‘They should be securely boxed or barreiled and 
iddressed : 
E. H. Weegar, 
Campo, 
Cal. 
Via San Diego, “For Campo Indians 
It would not seem necessary, except to those who have had 
things, to remark that foolish finery, hoop 
} 


should not be 


t} 


< xperience with these § 
skirts, parasols, paper collars and dirty clothes 
The plainer, the stronger, and the 


} 


included 
be. From all 


in these shipments. 
varmer the articles are, the more useful they will 
appearances there will be a great abundance of clothing; the 

> « 


strong need now is for a sufficiency of bedding for a region 





vhere the snows are heavy and the houses light. 
SAN DIEGO SUBSCRIBERS TO THE CAMPO INDIAN SEED FUND. 

Wats $5 P Mrs. Carruthers, $1; H. F. Gris 
wald Li Gay, $1; U. S. Grant Jr., $10; 
Miss I $. per, $1; John Griffin, $1; Walter 
s. Buc 2 y, $1; cash, 50c; Thos Brod 
nax, $1 Schw ell, $1; Frank Salmons, $5; Mrs 
Kimball P} B., $2; H. C. Ratcliffe, $1; H. C 
Gord G $2; Dr. C. M. Fenn, $2; R. V. 
Dodge R. B 1.50 \. Sensenbr er, $2 leresa 
Ryan ised K of Oceanside, $14.25; C. S 
Ham ss | $10; Mrs. Mary E. Cook, $5 
Samue $3 B & Cosgrove, $1; Westerr 
Met: $e $2.50; W. B. Hage, $3; N. D 
Nicl rd. $ S J \ s, $1; Mrs. W 
E. B. Daggett, $10; Demiel Linen 
\iesh ae $10; Mr Louisa Bretag, $2 Mrs 
Berteat ( Le soc; Mrs. W. G. Bradley, 
$2; J $3; 0; Hotel Guest, $5: E. H. Boscher, 
$2.50; G: be, $5; Mrs. H. W. Hadley, $1; 
Mrs. R a ls, $1; W. R. Andrews, 
$10: Mi $) I \ngeles, $10; improved 
Order $20 

GRAIN DONATIONS 

Krank A. Saln K f wheat; Fl r D e & Co., 4 sacks of bar 
ev: S. D. Came & Mille I ck of whe ] Mulvey, 2 sacks of bar 
ey; Irwin & Co., 2 sacks wheat; Pacif \ & Coal Co., 2 sacks of 
wheat H. F. Oesting & Sor 1 sack of cor | J Luscomb, 1 sack of bar 
ey; Mertzmann & Lyles, 1 sack of barley: J. N. Gillis & Son, 1 sack of bar 
ey; M. E. Grigsby barre] flour; Simon Levi, pink beans, $4 

FOR PERMANENT RI DIES 


; ~e f h am? | ‘< "a1 ne sari re 3 : re 
he case of the Campo Indians, among whom there is literal 
starvation, emphasises the broad need of an organization like 
7 


the Sequoya League to act upon the ground i1 


government to take care of its Southern California wards 


assisting the re 


mote 

When people are hungry and cold, it is no time to wait on Red 
‘Tape; the duty at once becomes local ut the long, patient 
campaign which is necessary to bring about any radical reform 
can be done successfully only by organization. ‘The routine 
must be attended to by responsible parties; a large membership 
back of the working force is equally necessary—both for the 
financing of the work, which costs money, and for the moral 


and political influence. 
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It cannot be too often repeated that generous—and no doubt 
adequate—as this emergency relief fund has grown to be, it is 
simply the momentary palliative of a disease which has become 
chronic. It is time for this community to insist on a permanent 


4° 


cure. For many vears it has been necessary each season tor 
someone to solicit relief 


for Mission Indians—though the matter 
has never before taken on such proportions as now. There is 
neither sense nor justice in this. We cannot allow our neighbors 
to starve: but the Government has no business to force us to 
keep them from starving. They are its wards. They are part 
of the people for whose benefit an enormous and costly bureau 
of the Government is supported on comfortable salaries. These 
Indians are in distress. They would he self-supporting if allowed 
to occupy lands on which self-support is possible. It is the fault 
of the Department that they have not now such lands; but it will 
be still more the Department’s fault if this long-continued neg- 
ligence be not remedied now. Nor is it too much to say that 
there are enough people in Southern California who intend to 
see that it shall be remedied. 

Since the last month’s report the following accessions to th: 
membership of the League have added materially to its ability 
and its influence: 


MEMBERSHIP FUNDS FOR THE WORK 






Previously acknowledged $355 
New contribution Mrs. Ella P. Hubhard. Azusa, Cal.. $10; M. C 
Healion, President San Di Plum e Co., San Diego, Cal.. $s: Mrs. S. H 


Tolhurst, Los Angeles, $= 

$2 each—Mrs. Andrew Jovs, Milwaukee. Wis.: Mrs. C. F. A. Johnson, 
long Berch, Cal.; Mrs. Frencisco Moreno, Pala, Cal.: J. C. Nolan, St. Paul, 
Minn.: Isidore B. Dockweiler, Tas. A Gibson, C. H. Frost. Walter R. Becon 
Arthur G. Wells (Gen. Mer. A. T. & S. F. R. R.), Mrs. Arthur G. Wells, C 
RB. Boothe, Mrs. Emeline Childs, C. B. Bergif, Laurence Brannick, P. G 
Cotter, John Alton, G. Durnerin, John G. Mott, Miss Amelia Smead, Mrs 
Jennie S Pierce, Mrs. E. G Smead, Alfred Solan », Mrs Alfred Solano, 
Mrs. Walter James, C. C. Pierce & Co., Los Angeles;Adelia Bee Adams 
Santa Monica, Cal,; R. Fegan, Capistrano, Cal,; David Starr Jordan, Stan 
ford University, Cal.: Geo. A. Dorsey, Field Columbian Museum, Chicago; 
I. D. Connolly, Coronado. Cal.: Marv Hallock Foote, Arthur DeWint. Foote, 
Grass Valley, Cal.: U. S. Grent, Jr... San Diego, Cal.; J. Downey Harvey, 


€ 











San Franciseo, Cal.: Miss Faulkner, Senta Barbara, Cal.; G. H. Buek, Amer 
ican Lith. C New York: Prof. C. ¢ Rr 1edon Auburn d rle, Mass ° Mrs I 
F. Derline, Riverside, Cal Mrs. Robt. P. Troy, San Francisco; H. S 
Richardson, Concord, Mass Prof. H. Morse Stenhens, Berkeley, Cal 
Frenk C. Chase, Riverside, Cal.: Geo. D. Hurst, Publisher, New York; Remy 


| \ esque, Terre Haute. Ind Flu iheth W Tohns n, West New Bright yn 
New York: Franciscan Father St. Anthonv’s Messenger, Cincinnati, O.: 
Mrs. Frank Wells Perker. R. M. Furlone. Jean M Vallette, Susan H 
Stickney, Julia A. Meeker, Mrs. F. FE. Browne, Dr. Fordyce Grinnell, Miss 
France S. Sarborn, Mrs. Caroline | Dillineham, Mrs. Flizabeth G. Slade 
Miss J. F. Mecker, T. H. Fillmore, Pasadena. Cal.: J. B. French, Pomona 
Cal.; Mrs. Mary A. Lewis, Mrs. Wm. F. Marshall, Mrs. M. A. Beeman 


Miss N. A. Hendee. W. F. Monteomery. Miss Isabelle Maud Stacey. Caro 
line M. Sevmour, Mrs. J. W. Von Benthuysen, Mrs. Kate S. Bath, Ralph 
W. Lewis, H. Newmark, Prof. J. H. Francis (Principal Polytechnic High 
School), Chas. F. Gilmore, Prof. J. Fo Millspen Principal State Normal 
School), Mrs. A. S. C. Forbes. Mrs. F. H. Shiras, W. H. Woolston, Lest 


( \. Seerv, M1 1 F. Meeker. Toseph Scott. O F. Conklin. H. K 
Shield | 1. Slater \ M Renham, Los Angeles 


reles 








THE SOUTHWEST SOCIETY 


Archeological Institute of America. 


President, J 


S. SLAUSON. 


Vice-Presidents, Gen. Harrison Gray Otis, Editor Los Angeles Times; Fredk. H. Rindge, 
Pres. Conservative Life Ins. Co.; Geo. F. Bovard, Pres. U. ef S.C.; Dr. Norman Bridge. 


Secretary, Chas. F. Lummis. 

Ass’t Secretary, Mrs. R. G. Bussenius. 

Treasurer, W. C. 
geles National Bank. 


Recorder and Curator, Dr. F. M. Palmer. 


Patterson, Pres. Los An- 


Executive Committee, Theodore B. Com- 
stock, Chairman; Rabbi S. Hecht, of 
Board of Directors L. A. Public Library; 
Prof. J. A. Foshay, Supt. City Schools» 


ADVISORY COUNCIL: 

The foregoing officers (all of Los 
Angeles) and 

H. W. O'Melveny, Los Angeles. 
Louis A. Dreyfus, Santa Barbara. 
Chas. Cassatt Davis, Los Angeles. 
Charles Amadon Moody, Los Angeles. 
Walter R. Bacon, Los Angeles. 
Dr. J. H. McBride, Pasadena. 
Geo. W. Marston, San Diego. 





Los Angeles; F. Lungren, Chas. F. Lum- 
mis, Dr. F. M. Palmer. 


John G. North, Riverside. 
E. W. Joues, Alhambra. 


Life Members: Prof. C.C. Bragdo., Pres. Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, Mass.; Rev. 
Juan Caballeria, Plaza Church, Los Angeles, Cal.; Chas. Deering, 2645 Sheridan Road, 
Evanston, Ill.; Mrs. Eva S. Fényes, 25! S. Orange Grove Ave., Pasadena, Cal.; Miss Mira 
Hershey, 350 S. Grand Ave., Los Angeles, Cal.; Major E. W. Jones, San Gabriel, Cal; 
Homer Laughlin, Laughlin Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal.; Los Angeles State Normal School, 
Los Angeles, Cal. (Gift of Senior A. Class, 1904); E. P. Ripley, Pres. A. T. & S. F. R. R., 
Chicago, I1l.: St. Vincent’s College, Los Angeles, Cal.; Santa Clara College, Santa Clara, 
Cal.; James Slauson, Bradbury Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


HE first annual meeting of the Southwest Society of the A. I. A. was 

held at the home of the secretary Saturday, November roth, with an 

attendance of about 150, and was a gratifying success from every 
point of view. The membership of the Society for the first year already 
included 12 life and 102 annual members; at this meeting 27 annual members 
were added to the list. Prof. Theo. B. Comstock, chairman of the Executive 
Committee; Dr. F. M. Palmer, recorder and curator, and Chas. F. Lummis, 
secretary, made addresses, and the report of the treasurer, W. C. Patterson, 
was read. Aside from a growth in membership such as no other society 
in the Institute has rivalled in any year, the reports showed material achieve- 
ments by this society which may well stimulate a friendly rivalry among 
the societies in the east. 

The 34 historic oil paintings of the Caballeria collection, purchased by the 
society during this year (by a special fund) and expertly repaired and cleaned, 
were on public view for the first time, and attracted great interest. A typical 
portion of the invaluable Palmer-Campbell archzological collection from 
Southern California was also on exhibition. 

Several of the beautiful old-time Spanish songs of California, which the 
society is recording, were given viva voce and by the phonograph; and Mr. 
Arthur Farwell, the expert who has been for the past four months transcrib- 
ing those songs, made an eloquent address, illustrated by harmonizations and 
developments, on the piano. 

The entire board of officers was unanimously re-elected for the coming year. 


The Caballeria collection of paintings has at last been hung in the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce, where a public reception and view of these 
interesting and historic canvasses was largely attended on Saturday, Novem- 
ber 26th. The paintings will be cared for there, accessible to the public, until 
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the Society shall secure the first fire-proof room of its projected museum 
The paintings have attracted wide attention, and it begins to be realized what 
an important piece of good fortune it was to save these historic documents 
from being carried to enrich distant museums. 

Nothing but a lack of the necessary cases delays the exhibition of the 
invaluable Palmer-Campbell collection of archzological objects from South- 
ern California. An illustrated article on this collection will also be printed 
in this magazine in an immediate number. 

As a matter of fact, the Southwest Society has already in its possession, or 
pledged, enough articles to make a most valuable and attractive display if it 
could open tomorrow the first room of its museum. Che need also of a mu 
seum is becoming more widely recognized in this city; and with this realiza 
tion grows the feeling that such a city as Los Angeles is to become should 
have no amateur scientific institutions. The museum, even though it starts 
small, should be up to the very highest scientific standards of the day. Upon 
the return of the secretary from the East the Society will undertake an active 
campaign in this direction; and the co-operation of the Archzological In- 
stitute of America, the Dean of scientific bodies in the United States, will 
be enlisted, along with the public spirit of Southern California. 

Che following 

NEW MEMBERS 


have been received into the society since last month 


Rev. S. Hecht, D. D., Rabbi B’nai T. L. Duque, Security Savings 
B'rith congregation. Bank. 

Fielding J. Stilson. Henry C. Dillon. 

T. P. Lukens, Pasadena. J. H. Johnson, M. D. 

Isidore B. Dockweiler. W. H. Burnham, Orange, Cal. 

The Pomona Woman’s Club, Po- J. C. Nolan, St. Paul, Minn. 
mona, Cal. M. C. Healion, president San Diego 

Albert McFarland, treasurer the Flume Co., San Diego, Cal. 
Times-Mirror Co. J. H. Francis, Polytechnic High 

Alfred Solano. School. 

Mrs. Alfred Solano. Sumner P. Hunt. 

H. Clay Needham, Newhall, Cal. Ruskin Art Club. 

Dr. Lorenzo Gordin Yates, Santa Mrs. W. H. Housh. 
Barbara, Cal. Mrs. W. J. Washburn 

Mrs. Ella P. Hubbard, Azusa, Cal. John M. C. Marble, president Na 

Dr. W. Jarvis Barlow. tional Bank of California. 

Mrs. W. Jarvis Barlow. Wm. Pridham, Asst. Supt. Wells 

P. S. Sparkman, Valley Center, Cal. Fargo & Co.’s Exp, 

R. H. Bennett, Jr., San Francisco. Mrs. Tulita Wilcox Miner 

Jas. C. Kays, president Dollar Sav- Mrs. Wheeler, Custodian Coronel 
ings Bank. Collection, 

Enoch Knight All of Los Angeles 


Dr. W. D. Babcock. 
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It is a peculiar delight to a California re 
viewer to receive within a single thirty days 

six books by California writers of such rela 

tive value, each in its own class, as the half dozen now to be briefly com 

mented upon. And the best of it is that, good as these books are, there is ¢ 
excellent reason to look for even better work from each of the authors, since { 
all of them are still on the uphill road in respect of both years and work. 
For three of them, this is but the second book; while Jack London’s score, 
not yet so very long, is the longest of them all. His book is the one of this 
half-dozen which will be most talked about and will h: 
circumstances which usually do not give a book the right of way on tuese 
pages, but may be allowed to for once. 


ve the largest sale- 


'HE LADY The Sea-Wolf, then, may be concisely described as containing 
AND London's most powerful, and most unpleasant, work, so far as he 
THE 3E ° ‘ ; : . . . . 
SS TER has yet been heard from. The story is of a San Francisco dilet i 


tante in literature and art, Humphrey Van Weyden, who barely escapes 


drowning in the wreck of a ferryboat. He is pickeu up by a schooner on 
the way to the sealing-grounds, and its captain, Wolf Larsen, refuses to put 
him ashore. ‘The schooner is a “hell-ship” and Larsen the devil in charge 


of it—a man of all the physical perfections and a keen intellect, but without 
morals, sympathy, or compassion; to be feared as one fears a tiger, a snake 


or a shark. Religion means nothing to him; fear means nothing; decency ' 
means nothing. “Life,” he says, “is a mess. It is like yeast, a ferment, a 4 
thing that moves and may move for a minute, an hour, a year, or a hundred 
years, but that in the end will cease to move he big eat the little that : 


their strength. The lucky eat the most and move the longest, that is all.” 

What brutality would result from such theories, carried into practice by a 

man who had the power, might be imagined; but London leaves nothing 

for the imagination. The soft-fibred city man must harden quickly or perish 

—and he hardens. A certain friendship springs up between the captain and / 
the unwilling recruit. Then a beautiful young woman is picked up at sea 

and worse breakers than ever are ahead for Van Weyden. But he makes 

shore at last, with the girl. Larsen, though beaten at last by that enemy 


they may continue to move, the strong eat the weak that they may retain 


t 





who conquers all mortals, remains defiant to th \o paragraph or two 


can give an adequate idea of the life and vigor of the book. It must be 





read; and while many readers will dislike it, no critical reader can fail to 
appreciate its power. The Macmillan Co., New York, $1.59 


\ TALE Steward Edward White has shown before now tiiat he, too, can 
OF THE grip an audience by sheer grimness; but in 7he Mountains he 
TRAIL strikes none of the sterner chords. This is, in some sense, a com 

panion book to The Forest and is no less fascinating. It tells of a trip from 

Santa Barbara up and across the Coast Range, down into and across the San 

Joaquin Valley, and into and among the High Sierras Mr. White vouches 
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for it as a faithful account of an actual trip in all respects except as to the 
delichtful Tenderfoot. This individual is offered not as a real being, but 
as a sort of composite of many of that ilk—an apotheosis of the Tenderfoot 


writers” have the skill to make outdoors look so 
Here is a quotation, by way 


Not many of the “outdoor 
attractive in their pages by such simple means 
if evidence: 

We halted a moment on the ridge to look back over the lesser 
mountains and the distant ridge, beyond which the islands now 
showed plainly. Then we dropped down behind the divide into a 
cup valley containing a little meadow with running water on two 
sides of it and big pines above. The meadow was brown to be sure, 
all typical California is at this time of year. But the brown of 
California and the brown of the East are two different things. Here 
is no snow or rain to mat down the grass, to suck out of it the vital 
principles. It grows ripe and sweet and soft, rich with the life that 
has not drained awey, covering the hills and valleys with the effect 
of beaver fur, so that it seems the great round-backed hills must have 
in a stranee manner the yielding flesh-elasticity of living creatures. 
The brown of California is the brown of ripeness; not of decay. 


The illustrations, by Fernand Lungren (who has also pitched his permanent 
tent in Califor: ut of the common. Of illustrators there are a 
plenty; but of artists who can and will adapt their art to the purposes of 
illustration, there are few indeed. Mr. Lungren was just the one best man 
McClure, Phillips & Co., New York, $1.50 net. 


ia) are quite 





to illustrate this book. 


From the highest 
south and east down into the 
gathered the stories collected under the title. The Basket Woman. 
as the sub-title gives assurance. 


country from which Mary Austin 


These are but “fanciful tales for children,” 
such children’s tales as do not appear every vear. If obliged 


but they are 
should pick out the nature-parables, and from 


to express a preference, | 
among them the one called “The Cheerful Glacier’—a charming little tale, 
built on foundation of exact scientific fact Hans Christian Andersen 
never did anything better 
us magazines, her short stories (an excellent one is 


Remembering Mrs. Austin’s Land of Little 


Rain, her poems in variou 
in this number of Uut West), and her novel now running in the Atlantic, I 
am inclined to credit her with a greater range of real power than any other 
woman now writing in English. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston; Stoll & 
Thayer Co., Los Angeles, $1.50. 

Gwendolen Overton takes the title for her Captains of the World THE RI 
from Carlyle—“The leaders of industry, if industry is ever to be 
led, are virtually the captains of the world.” It is essentially a 
problem novel, the problem being that mighty one which is now saying to 
both Labor and Capital, “Answer me, or I will destroy you both!” A me 


chanic who comes to be president of a great labor organization is the man 


to whom the sympathies of the reader are invited, and the daughter of his 


former employer, wooed and almost won by an Italian prince, is the woman 


who finally crowns his other successes The labor-leader’s answer to the 
problem—which may fairly be assumed to be Miss Overton's answer, as well,— 


is as follows: 


\n arbitration board, composed of permanent, well-paid mem 
bers, representative of both sides, and of a hitherto sadly neg 
lected public The salaries would have to be sufficient to ob 


ain worth, and to s 
tenure of that position 
If submission of disputes were to be made obligatory upon all 
members of either federation. practically too few employers 


uit the importance of the position, and the 
long enough to give the office dignity 


point which Mr. White reached, he looked THE CIRCLE 
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or workingmen remained unfederated, to be able to seriously 
disturb the peace of the country. 


ie. 


It will be seen that Miss Overton is forecasting the final alignment of the 
contending forces into a single organization on each side—one of employ- 
ers, the other of employed. And she thinks that while compulsory arbitra- 
tion would fail in this country, a voluntary agreement for arbitration, which 
should then be compulsory over a term of years, would succeed. The 
Macmillan Co., New York, $1.50. 
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PRIEST Alice Prescott Smith’s first book, The Legatee, was a good one; 
AND Off the Highway is distinctly better. More attention is given 
PARASITE to the development of the story as a story, and the bit of mystery 
introduced early in the book will remain a mystery to every reader until the 
author gives the solution. Yet Mrs. Smith’s best achievement remains in 
her studies of character—every one of them clear, subtle, separate and inter- 
esting. I take the elderly clergyman to be the one of her brain-children 
over whom she has dwelt with the most affection. Certainly he stands out 

a true, vital figure who wins the affection of the reader. I did not intend 

to quote, but find that I cannot resist a few of the phrases in which “Mr. Cav- 
endish,” who reminds one woman of Elijah and another of Mr. Cheeryble, is 


eo are 


described as we first meet him. 

* * he had the long, sensitive face of the scholar with the 
hands of a workman * * * the eyes of a dreaming youth with 
the mouth and jaw of one who had knows years and suffering. 

* * * The man’s hair was white, and his shoulders, under his 
cheap, well-brushed coat, had the determined erectness of age, but 
there was youth in his face; elusive, impossible of definition, it was 

yet there. In the eye or lip or poise of head, there was somewhere 

the intangible spirit of hope and daring that belongs to morning, and 

the blood of untried man. 

he scene of the story shifts from San Francisco to the mountain quiet 
nesses, and the author shows herself equally at home with either. Another 
like this will be welcome. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston; Stoll & Thayer 
Co., Los Angeles, $1.50 


SOME There were six of The Madigans, that is of the Madigan girls, 
NEVADA and a father and a maiden aunt made up the clan. They are lively 
com enough and maliciously clever enough to make life a most inter- 

esting thing for each other or for all others that come in their way. “Sissy’s” 

ten resolutions, with which the stories open, are worth quoting entire, but 

I can spare space for only a taste of them. 

That I will be pachient with Papa, and try to stand him. 

5. That I will dust the back legs of the piano even when Mrs. 

Pemberton isn’t expected. 

10. That I will try to bear with Irene. That I will do all I can not 

to fight with her—but she is a selfish devil who is always in the 

wrong. 

P. S. And I feel sure I can do it all, God helping me, except 

Number to—which is the hardest. 


yn tN 


Miriam Michelson tells about the doings of this Virginia City tribe with a 
gusto that is quite irresistible, and Orson Lowell’s illustrations help out sub 


stantially. The Century Co., New York, $1.50. 
MAKING lo have died once and to have found that “the real hell, kept for 
ONES OWN those who have never been born in the spirit,” is “to hang about on 
HEAVEN 


the fringe of the old earth-life, just out of reach of everything you 
care for;” then to re-enter human life after the ordinary fashion, but with 
an ineffaceable memory of the life, and the death, that had gone before— 
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this would pretty surely turn one’s attention earnestly to the problem of soul- 
development. This is the motif chosen by Evelyn Underhill, in The Gray 
World, and she has handled it skillfully. . If the final solution offered for 
the problem is not a new one, it is so well stated as to be worth quotation. 
It’s only to live beautifully, laboriously, and austerely; in the air 
with the light and color to remind you of the hidden beauty behind 
And to work with your mind, soul, and body; face difficulties ; accept 
the discipline. That’s life. Live so, and in the moment when you 
die you'll flame up toward the other side and live there vividly and 
eternally in a happiness that’s all your own because you will have 
built your own heaven. 
The Century Co., New York, $1.50 


It is assuredly a convenience for the reviewer to find at the end of \ BOOK 


a philosophical book a nicely assorted selection of reviews, together THOROUGHLY 
with the author’s reply to such criticisms as the reviewers have REVIEWED 


made. In an appendix to Orlando J. Smith’s Balance: the Fundamental 
Verity there appear no less than 28 critical reviews, all but six written by 
gentlemen entitled to append Ph. D., LL. D. or D. D. to their names—and 
these six include W. H. Mallock, Benjamin Kidd, Edwin Markham and 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman. I can enter such good company with hope to 
excel in only one direction—brevity. 

Mr. Smith has undertaken to show the agreement between Science and 
Religion. Religion means to him, as it does to many others, a set of be 
liefs. Of these the one which apparently is to Mr. Smith the most im 
portant—or perhaps it may be that it is the one which he regards as most in 
need of defence—is the belief in personal immortality, and to upholding this 
the main weight of his brilliant and ingenious argument is turned. Mr 
Smith says that “religion is a word which has not been clearly defined.” In 
a certain old-fashioned Book I find just one attempt at a definition—‘Pure 
religion and undefiled before God and the Father is this, To visit the father 
less and widows in their affliction, and to keep himself unspotted from the 
world.” This sort of religion, perhaps, would require no brilliant or in 
genious argument to bolster it up—it needs only to be lived. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston; Stoll & Thayer Co., Los Angeles, $1.25 net. 


In the foreword to his Robert Cavelier, William Dana Orcutt “HE noTH 


protests that he has merely picked the thread of romance out from PROTEST 
among the others which made up the life of the Sieur de la Salle, TOO MUCH” 
adhering closely to the historical facts in what he has used; and he refers to 

Parkman as his chief authority. Then, by way of commencing his tale with 


a proper thrill, he makes his hero escape from the Jesuit House of Novices, 
after defying the Father Superior and later overpowering, gagging and bind 
ing his elder brother Jean, who had come to his cell of solitary confinement 
to sneer at him—Jean being a Jesuit. By consequence, Robert was obliged 
to get out of France in hot haste to escape the wrath of the Order of Jesus, 
and was lucky enough to find a ship the same night. Through the rest of 
the book he is pursued by the vengeance of the Order and the wraht and 
hatred o fhis brother. Now the facts of the case are, according to Park 
man, that Jean Cavelier was a Sulpitian, not a Jesuit; that it is not certain, 
only probable, that Robert was ever in the House of Novices at all, that 
Robert left France with sufficient deliberation to have applied for an allow- 
ance from the family estate before going; that the controlling motive for his 
going to New France was probably to join his brother Jean, who was already 
there, certainly not to flee from him. But without attempting to note a tithe 
the preposterous things in the book, I may point out the wildest, to be found 
on page 294, where Jean, the “Jesuit priest,” says to his brother’s betrothed 
You shall love me now, Anne Courcelle, whether you will or no 
You may have one choice. I know that you will keep a promise. 
Tell me that you will be my wife, or, by Heaven, I will have you 
without the Church! Which shall it be? 

It would really be interesting to hear Mr. Orcutt explain just how a Jesuit 
expected to get the sanction of the Church to his marriage The author is 
not without the story-teller’s knack, but he lacks other things equally necessary 
to entitle him to an audience A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 
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THE CORONER A novelist is entitled, by general consent, to endow his heroes 
OF and heroines with as many perfections of body and mind and soul 
BRETT COUNTY as he thinks they can carry, and John Williams Streeter must not 
be blamed for crowning Doctor Tom with a cycle of perfections that would 
put to the blush Apollo, Hercules, and Joseph-in-the-household-of-Potiphar. 
But miracles ought really to be barred, and a gentleman who can “strip the 
deck twice”—a fresh deck, furnished by his opponents—-and then deal four 
straight flushes, should be earning his living in some other way than prac 
ticing medicine—and all the virtues—in the blockade-still and family-feud 
section of Kentucky. All the same the story is more readable than some 

that are more reasonable. The Macmillan Co., New York, $1.50. 


ONE TOURIS1 So long as Agnes Repplier continues to go a-essaying, so long 
AS SEEN will fastidious and discriminating readers renew their delight in 
BY ANOTHER her offerings. Each of the bakers’-dozen-and-one essays making 


up her latest volume, Compromises, has its own charm; but that one dealing 
with “Tourists” is of peculiar scientific interest to a dweller in Southern 
California. I quote: 

Granted that the scurrying crowds who infest Italy every spring, 
and Switzerland every summer, are seldom “children of light;” that 
their motives in coming are, for the most part, unintelligible, and 
their behaviour the reverse of urbane;—even then there seems to be 
no real cause for the demoralization that follows in their wake, for 
the sudden and bitter change that comes over a land when once the 
stranger claims it as his own. It is the cordial effort made to meet 
the tourist half way, to minister to his supposed wants, and to profit 
by his supposed wealth, that desolates the loveliest cities in the 
world, that flouts the face of nature, and rasps our most’tender sen- 
sibilities. 

The kind of tourists who come to Southern California are quite different. 
of course—oh, entirely different! Yet I do not think Miss Repplier would 
be the loser in an exchange of specimens with a local collector. Houghton 
Mifflin & Co., Boston. Stoll & Thayer Co., Los Angeles, $1.10 net 


DR. JEKYLL The “Studies in Unnatural History” which Myrtle Reed publishes 

AN under the title, The Book of Clever Beasts, are funny enough bur 

MR. HYDE lesques if taken one at a time. In larger doses they pall rapidly 

But funnier than anything else in the book, not even excepting Peter Newell's 

illustrations, it is to turn just one page from the catalogue of the collection 

of relics with which she closes her—ah—er—performance, to the advertise 

ment of her other works. The catalogue contains such gems of “bright, cleer 

wit” and “honest, hearty humor,” as, “A8& Cat egg, blown;” “E8 Cornet half 

full of molasses. Guests may blow it free;” and “G22 Bottle of beer made 

from Frog hops (open).” According to one of the critics quoted in the 

advertisement, “Miss Reed has the rare genius of attuning love to thrilling 

heights without a touch of coarse mséterialism;” while another appreciative 

soul finds her books to be “exquisite prose poems—words strung on thought 

threads of gold.””. My Junior Volunteer Assistant says, after reading one of 

the “Clever Beast” tales: “It’s kind o’ funny, Papa, but isn’t he a little crazy?” 
Which is at least as defensible a criticism as the others quoted. G. P. Put 

nam’s Sons, New York., $1.25. | 








The authors of Huldah—Alice Macgowan and Grace Macgowan Cooke— | 
seem to intimate a fear that the desperado is held too low in the esteem of lit 
erary people and those for whom they purvey entertainment. They say: 
If the readers of this book shall be brought to feel that a man 
may keep a saloon, be a gambler, and, remaining reprehensible in 
these particulars, have commendable and lovable qualities; that eve: 
a stage-robber may have his virtues, the authors will be content 


The ladies need have had no anxiety. Robin Hood, Dick Turpin, Jeck 
Hamlin, and their kind have usually had credit for all the virtues they pos 
sessed, and some more. The value of this book lies not at all in this direc 


tion, but in the affectionate and wholesome study of “Aunt Huldah” 
much larger and truer a character than some who have made “best-selline’’ 
hooks, 2s a cattle-ranch is bigger and br oe a cabbage-natc} > 4 


lerrill Co., Indianapolis, $1.50 
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‘The three most recent additions to the “Pocket Series ci nerican and 
English Classics” are a selection from Grimm’s Fairy Tales, an abridge- 
ment of Keary’s Heroes of Asgard, and tales from the Scandinavian my- 
thology, the latter volume entitled Out of the Northland. It is a little per- 
plexing to find the Superintendent of Schools who is responsible for the re- 
vising and abridgement of Heroes of Asgard explaining in the preface that 
the book is designed for the use of children of eight and ten; and then to 
discover in the Glossary such remarks as the following: “Grimm thinks 
that the old Norse for giant, iotun, is cognate with the old Saxon eten, and 
may be derived from eta to ‘eat.’” It may be, however, that children in 
Medford, Mass., enter early upon the pursuit of Comparative Philology. The 
Macmillan Co., New York, 25 cents each. 

A Government report is hardly the pli ace in which one would expect to find 
thrilling accounts of heroism; yet each of tke 25 stories in Heroes of the 
Storm, “all of which were taken bodily from the Annual Reports of the Life 
Saving Service, is of absorbing interest. ‘They are concise official accounts 
of shipwrecks and of the joe work of the life-saving crews (and often 
of volunteers, to rescue those whose lives were at hazard; but no fiction could 
be more effective nor so convincing. William D. O’Connor, for many years 
in the Service, wrote these tales of the splendid daring of men in the service 
of man as a part of his regular duty, and since his death they have been 
picked out from the Reports and made available to the general reader. Com- 
mended to all who love true tales of genuine chivalry. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston; Stoll & Thayer Co., Los Angeles, $1.50. 


In The Star of Bethlehem, Charles Mills Gayley, of the University of Cali- 
fornia, has undertaken to reproduce the materials, conditions and atmos- 
phere of the English Miracle Plays of five or six centuries ago, in form tor 
presentation to modern audiences. He has accomplished this by weaving to- 
gether material from a number of the plays of that period and adding other 
matter. (he work was begun at the request of Ben Greet, and has been 
presented by his Company of Players. Fox, Duffield & Co., New York, $1 
net. 

West American Shells is a book to be heartily welcomed by people who 
like to know things by their names It is a description in everyday Eng- 
lish of the principal mollusks—sea, "fresh-water and land—of that part of 
America west of the Rocky Mountains and north of Mexico. Many illus- 


trations will assist the beginner in identification. There is also a full Check 
List. Josiah Keep, Professor of Natural Science in Mills College, is the 
author. The Whitaker & Ray Co., San Francisco, $2 net. 


\ dozen and a half tales and sketches of reliably humorous flavor, and eyn 
ical instructions for writing a popular historical “novel for the masses,” make 
up Charles Battell Loomis’s More Cheerful Americans, The list of mag: 
zines from which they have been collected, ranging from the Atlantic to the 
Delineator, is good evidence that Mr. Loomis thoroughly knows how to 
gratify the palate of “the masses.” Henry Holt & Co., New York; Fowler 
& Co., Los Angeles, $1.25. 

Well conceived and admirably executed is Anna Benneson McMahan's 
Florence in the Poetry of the Brownings. It is a selection of the poems 
dealing particularly with Florence, its history and its art, and is illustrated 
by some sixty full-page plates from photographs of places, pictures or peo- 
ple mentioned in the poems. rhe book is earnestly commended to every 
iover of the Brownings. A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, $1.40 net. 


Dr William J. Rolfe’s Life of William Shakespeare is the ripened product 
of a lifetime of study. It includes all the important facts, traditions and 
reasonable conjectures concerning Shakespeare’s life and works. Dr. Rolfe 
has patience for critics of the most diverse opinions—except the Baconians, 
whom he does not allow to be critics at all, only cranks. Dana Estes & Co., 
Boston, $3. 

Uniform with the other volumes in McClurg’s Library Reprints of Amer- 
icana appears Sergeant Patrick Gass’s Journal of the Lewis and Clark Ex- 
pedition. An ictaeiasilon by Dr. Hosmer, gives interesting biographical 
details concerning Goss and the rest of the “rank and file” of the party. Re- 
prints are becoming almost a fashion among publishers, of late; this is one 
of the best of them \. C. MeClurg & Co., Chicago, $3.50 net 
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In the Days of Chaucer, by ‘\udor Jenks, is the opening volume in a series 
of “Lives of Great Writers.” The purpose is, in each case, to give a vivid 
picture of the personality of the man, and to draw the times in which he lived 
upon the same canvass. This first volume promises well for the success of 
the series. A. S. Barnes & Co., New York, $1 net. 

Prince Henry’s Sailor Boy is a pretty good boys’ book, translated and 
adapted from the German of Otto von Brunek, by Mary J. Safford. Be- 
tween battles, “scrapes,” and miscellaneous adventures, including a very lit- 
tle bit of love-making, this particular sailor-boy’s career is worth reading 
about. Henry Holt & Co., New York; A. M. Robinson, San Francisco, $1.50. 

“Mr. Man” is one of the dearest and pluckiest of little men and “Ellen” is 
his most beautiful and lovable aunt, who adds a voice like that of a night- 
ingale to her other charms. Accordingly Gouverneur Morris is able to 
weave an altogether delightful story about Ellen and Mr. Man. The Cen- 
tury Co., New York; Stoll & Thayer Co., Los Angeles, $1.25. 

The Mastery is mostly a novel of politics, with enough love-making woven 
in to relieve the sterner issues. The main issue is a fight for the leadership 
of the Republican party in New York. It is by Mark Lee Luther, author of 
The Henchman, and is an improvement even on that good novel. The Mac- 
millan Co., New York, $1.50. 

The Wandering Twins were boy and girl, and the story of their search in 
Labrador for their father is reasonably sure to interest both boy and girl 
readers. It is by Mary Bourchier Sanford, and the illustrations by H. C. 
Ireland help the story. A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, $1.25. 

Sweet Peggy is a story of a country girl with a marvelous voice; a wealthy 
young gentleman from the city with musical tastes who sprains his ankle 
in her immediate vicinity; and the Inevitable Consequences. As told by 
Linnie S. Harris, it makes light, but agreeable, reading. Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston, $1.50. 

All the available data concerning oiled roads in California, including a 
statement of the results obtained by the application of crude oil to various 
soils and roadbeds, are presented in Bulletin No. 2 of the California Depart- 
ment of Highways. It is an important and interesting publication. 

Kibun Daizin is a real Japanese story, written originally in Japanese for 
Japanese consumption, by Gensai Murai, who is said to be one of the 
most popular of living Japanese writers. As translated, it will entertain any 
American boy. The Century Co., New York, $1.25., 

A new illustrated edition—the fourteenth—of Ruth McEnery Stuart’s 
Sonny appears in good time for the holiday season. It will be a welcome 
gift almost anywhere. The Century Co., New York; Stoll & Thayer Co., 
Los Angeles, $1.25. 

The conversations of Susan Clegg and Her Friend Mrs. Lathrop, as re- 
ported by Anne Warner, are humorously entertaining throughout, and the 
chapter entitled “The Minister’s Vacation” is a real gem. Little, Brown 
& Co., Boston, $1. 

The “Revised Wisdom” of the Cynic’s Calendar for 1905 begins with, 

“Tell the truth and shame the—family,” and continues similarly. The first 
edition is announced as upwards of 30,000. Paul Elder & Co., San Francisco, 
75 cents net. 

Certain facts about California fruit, and a number of good recipes, make 
up a little a called Eat California Fruit, It is published by the 
Southern Pacific Co., and can be had free on application to any of its agents. 

Hints on Revolver Shooting, by Walter Winans, is a compact text- book 
written by an expert in the art of which he writes. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York; Stoll & Thayer Co., Los Angeles, $1 net. 

To the question “Js There a Santa Claus?” Jacob A. Riis replies with a 
vigorous affirmative, in a dainty little book, appropriately decorated inside and 
out. The Macmillan Co., New York, 75 cents. 

The Peari and the Pumpkin is deliberately and extravagantly whimsical, 
being wholly a Denslow Book as to the illustrations and partly so as to the 
text. G. W. Dillingham Co., New York, $1.25. 


CHARLES AMADON Moopy. 
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